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OXFORD AND LORD NUFFIELD. 
H. N. SPALDING. 


Lorp NUFFIELD has done far more than give Oxford three 
or four millions. He has modified its mind, and opened up 
new vistas of influence and service both in other Universities 
and in the world. The endowment of the Medical School and 
of the School of Social Studies lays the foundation of a system 
of teaching, research and co-operation with non-academic 
life that may not only rejuvenate the Oxford tradition but 
establish a new standard of education. But this result is 
possible only upon two conditions. First, social studies 
must be conceived upon a broad enough basis. Secondly, 
the whole system must again culminate in what is the crown 
of all education, the study of religion and ethics. Lord 
Nuffield himself envisages his mission with breadth of out- 
look: ‘‘ I am not insensible to the claims of any branch of 
study on my practical sympathy.” 


1 Founder with Mrs. Spalding of the Chair of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics at Oxford now held by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 
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His plan for social studies aims at 


“bridging the separation between the _ theoretical 
students of contemporary civilisation and the men 
responsible for carrying it on; between the economist, 
the political theorist, the student of government and 
administration on the one hand, and on the other the 
business man, the politician, the civil servant and the 


local government official, not to mention the ordinary 


everyday man and woman.” 


More than that: he would “ foster co-operation between 
And he would have properly | 
trained University graduates, so successful in the Civil | 


99 


workers in different fields. 


Services, recruited also into industry. 
Thus several important principles are newly introduced 
or boldly extended. Co-operation between the “ 


with the life-blood of reality; it is also a step towards 
the recognition of the fact that the function of great 
Universities is not two-fold but three-fold—not merely to 
teach and to research, but to give light and guidance to a 
troubled and puzzled world. The existing intimacy of 


College life in which undergraduates reading different subjects | 


cross-fertilise each other’s minds with such fruitful results 
is carried into graduate studies. Graduate studies them- 
selves, so well developed at Harvard and other universities, 
hitherto rather narrowly specialised at Oxford, receive a new 
and powerful impetus. There is here no gleaning-over of 
well-reaped fields, but a large exploration of living facts and 
opportunities of service. Living facts: too often the 
academic mind is ready enough to research into dead facts, 


and the deader the better; it becomes a University to | 
study the Hittite civilisation of 1500 B.c., but it is dangerous | 
to study the living cultures of the East. What would not © 
Dr Dryasdust give to know more of the music and dancing ~ 
that originated Greek tragedy? but the still surviving | 
religious music and dancing of India, Heaven forbid! (From | 
this particular reproach Oxford is free.) Yet surely “this | 
oughtest thou to have done, and not have left the other © 
undone.” The liberal or humanist education that, in one | 
form or another, has trained, not only the Civil Services that 7 


are generally acknowledged to be the best in the world, but 
the greatest statesmen of Great Britain and America, as well 
as the scholar-rulers who for 2,000 years have made China 
one of the finest examples of civilisation, is now called in to 
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train also the leaders of industry and so to fit them to be 
servants of the public—one of the most fundamental reforms 
of which the social structure is susceptible, for no cause is so 
prolific of industrial trouble and of inadequate service as the 
illiberal and unenlightened view that industry exists only to 
secure profits for its shareholders, and not also the oppor- 
tunity of a good life to its workers and to the public the things 
they desire at the prices they can pay. (That this is no 
dream Lord Nuffield is a proof.) And not only the leaders 
of industry : the scheme envisages that men shall go forth 
into every kind of calling morally and technically equipped 
to become the servant-leaders of the public. It may be 
hoped, for instance, that such men will be trained to see that 
the true function of wireless, the film and the press is together 
to become an “‘ Everyman’s University ”—to fuse enlighten- 
ment and entertainment on the Greek principle that learning 
is the best fun there is. 

Having done so much, most men might have felt satisfied ; 
but Lord Nuffield’s gaze still sweeps the horizon. 


“* Though I have mentioned the study of social problems 
because of the special appeal it makes to me [he writes], 
I recognise that the same considerations.may apply to 
post-graduate work in other subjects also.” 


His new College is not only to become the centre of social 
studies, but ‘* might also help in the organisation of other 
post-graduate studies.”” And indeed there is one form of 
social study, and that a vital one, to which explicit reference 
is not made in Lord Nuffield’s letter ; though it is implicit 
in the word “‘ politics.” A new civilisation is, in its scientific 
and technical aspects, already world-wide ; but if it is not 
to lead mankind along the hideous road to economic self- 


} sufficiency and war, it must involve the development of a 


| world conscience and a world culture. In a community that 
| is materially one but morally a jungle, all social reform rests 
upon a quagmire, and will presently sink into the bog of 
‘| distrust, enmity and war. Moral unity can be brought about 


is i only through mutual understanding, respect and appreciation. 


4 At the root therefore of all social science lies the study of 
‘| the great civilisations—not only of the West, but of the East. 
_ Just as the West has gained immeasurably—would not 
indeed be itself without the elements it has derived from 
| Palestine, Greece and Rome—so now enormous new sources 
of light and life await the students, not only of Western 
cultures, but of those of India and China, Japan and Iran, 
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Islam and Orthodoxy; civilisations that are neglected or 
despised only because they are not known. The reasons for 
this study are manifold. 

In the first place it brings into relief the true aim and 
purpose of human society. Every civilisation is great solely 
by reason of the contribution—material, moral or spiritual— 
it makes to the welfare of mankind : the armies and empires 
of Assyrians and Mongols are vanished like the snows ; the 
morality of China, the spirituality of India, the achievements 
of tiny states like Nuremburg and Florence, Athens and 
Jerusalem, still hold empire over the minds and hearts of 
men. The student of civilisation is clearer-eyed because 
more dispassionate than the politician. In days when 
greatness is often held to lie in huge armaments and their 
performances, to learn the true meaning of civilisation is 
itself no small service to the ideal of a just, peaceful and 
prosperous world. 

Again, the study of some disregarded civilisations is of 
peculiar value in a perplexed and distracted age. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that modern society is dis- 
integrating, and that on a world-wide scale ; that the nation- 
state, sovereign and independent, has had its day of useful- 
ness, and is now leading to rivalries and fears and wars ; 
that unless the world is to fall headlong into chaos, something 
must be done about it, and done soon. But what ? Nobody 
knows. Yet the predicament is not without precedent, nor 
the disease without remedy. This the case of China well 
shows. Under the Chou dynasty she too disintegrated, she 
too turned to dictatorships (the living images of our own) to 
get her out of her troubles. Anddidthey ? No. They failed 
just because they ignored that temperance, intelligence and 
kindness, rooted in the Unseen and Eternal, which the 
Chinese maintain to be the true nature of man. And so 
under the Han they turned from the teaching of the dictators 
to the Confucian teaching that the harmony of society 
depends upon the moral quality of the men and women 
who compose it and especially of the ethically educated 
** scholars ’? who rule and lead it; and this has made her, 
notwithstanding many shocks, the stablest and probably the 
happiest civilisation the world has ever seen. Even to-day 
the “sons of Han ”’ are ruled by the same great tradition. 
The present war has only interrupted a noble reconstruction ; 
at its heart the New Life Movement, bearing spiritual and 
practical help to despondency and lifelessness. Is the West 
wise to ignore what China has to teach ? 
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This study of living civilisations has a further great 
advantage. The true approach to the goodwill of some, 
especially of Eastern, civilisations is not political, but 
cultural; a fact that “ political animals ’’ such as English- 
men hardly ever realise. This is particularly the case where 
the recognition comes from Oxford, the University which, 
rightly or wrongly, has a greater prestige and a wider 
influence, especially in the East, than any other University 
in the world. A recent instance aptly illustrates this. When 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan was elected to the new Chair of Eastern 
Religions and Ethics, a distinguished Indian said that the 
appointment had “ given pleasure from the Himalayas to 
Cape Cormorin’’; a statement that the Indian Press 
abundantly corroborated—thus The Indian Social Reformer, 
perhaps the most influential weekly in India, wrote : 


** The selection of the Indian philosopher to be the first 
[occupant of the new Chair] in Oxford University marks 
a turning-point in Indo-British relations. It has a 
significance deeper than the appointment of half-a-dozen 
Indian Governors of Provinces or even an Indian Viceroy. 
It is of happy augury to those who, like us, believe 
that a right understanding and, issuing from it, closer 
relations between the Indian and English peoples, will 
inure to the permanent benefit not only of their’ two 
countries but of the world.” 


Here then is new scope and justification for Lord Nuffield’s 
principle of a living relationship between the University and 
the non-academic world. In days of menace and anxiety 
this cultural approach is surely not to be neglected ; it is 
important from the point of view of political co-operation, 
as well as of culture itself. India as a partner in the British 
Commonwealth has a special claim to this co-operation ; 


| China would never forget a gesture of appreciation amid the 


slaughter of her students and the ruin of her Universities. 
Finally, Eastern studies promote trade. It may seem to 
some that to use this argument is to debase learning; but 
true trade is true service, not mere money-grubbing or 
competition with other nations. It is impossible to sell in 
Eastern lands without knowing something of the needs, 
habits and outlook of the people, what one may and may not 
do, who’s who. And—as America knows very well—a 
Western interest in Eastern culture predisposes the East to 
a friendly commerce. 
On every ground, then, social study must be conceived 
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in a broad, not in a provincial, spirit. It must be as wide as 
the world. 

But social institutions without character are like machines 
without power; idealism is needed to set them going; 
though conversely the study of social forms and laws is 
almost equally needed if idealism is not to lose its way in a 
mist and wander into futility or mischief. In the second 
place therefore, no system of education can be complete that 
does not culminate in the study of morals and religion ; not 
only because character is at the root of all social relations and 
therefore of all social studies, but even more because it is at 
the basis of that completeness of personality, that know- 
ledge and enjoyment of God and His Universe, which is the 
true end of man, and for which social and economic institu- 
tions are only the setting and environment. The recognition 
of this fact has been responsible for bringing about some of 
the greatest Renaissances of the past—the Neo-Vedantic 
revivals in India, the Grzeco-Islamic Renaissance, the Catho- 
lic Renaissance of the Middle Ages : it was recognised too by 
Oxford when she chose for her motto ‘“‘ Dominus Iluminatio 
mea—God is my Light.” Nor has this tradition ever been 
lost, as her School of Theology survives to prove. But all 
traditions to retain their life-giving power must renew them- 
selves with the times, must take a modern form. While the 
existing Theological School serves the purpose of the student 
of Christianity, especially the student who is a candidate for 
Holy Orders, there was virtually no provision for the study 
of other religions until the foundation of the Wilde Lecture- 
ship in Natural and Comparative Religion and the more 
recent foundation of a Readership and a University Lecture- 
ship in Chinese Philosophy and Religion, and of a Chair of 
Eastern Religions and Ethics; while there is still no post- 
graduate or other School to enable advantage to be taken of 
this teaching. 

Yet human character cannot be fundamentally understood 
or essentially improved except when viewed in its relation 
to the Ultimate Power in the Universe: for the great thinkers 
have always maintained that the roots of human nature lie 
in the Divine, and that from the Divine it draws its true life. 
Hindus and Buddhists and Sufis, Platonists and Neo- 
Platonists and Christians, have all pointed to a way, @ 
succession of stages in spiritual progress—an Eightfold Path, 
a Ladder of Perfection—by which man can travel from his 

distresses to the goal of his desires. Under all varieties of 
experience its essence is the same. It begins, after a change 
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of view, with present duty—good citizenship—in the family, 
in business, in the State; it goes on to a wider and deeper 
knowledge and love ; it culminates in a union with the God- 
head. That (says the voice of East and West alike) is the 
way in which personality, man’s true self, develops; and 
when it is complete, it knows an inner joy and an outward 
power no lesser mortals know. Is man to become a beast or 
ason of God? That is the question. Meanwhile the jungle 
is encroaching. 

But if God is indeed a Reality, the Divine Nature can 
Itself be studied by human reason as other, lesser realities 
can be: a truth that Christianity, no less than other faiths, 
has at its greatest moments been most ready to recognise. 
And how wide is the field, how magnificent the material ! 
Even a this-worldly civilisation like China bases its morality 
on the Infinite Tao, and Taoism culminates in Chuang-tze, 
one of the greatest of the world’s mystics. The civilisation 
of Islam is steeped in the idea of God, that of Iran flowers 
into the exulting songs of the Sufis. Above all, like twin 
peaks Hinduism and Orthodoxy soar into the Divine, moun- 
tains of spirituality on whose heights thinkers and mystics 
stand transfigured, at whose feet crowd the glitter and 
sordidness of the bazaars, the sanctity and violence of the 
villages. If man would attain his true nature and become 
like God, he must take pains to study the thinkers and 
mystics both of East and West. If religion is indeed the 
central and most fundamental motive power in man, and 
in its absence (as to-day shows with such terrible distinct- 
ness) life and purpose fall into confusion, is it not absurd not 
to re-study and re-examine the greatest thoughts of the 
greatest minds on the Greatest of all objects ? 

Were Oxford, step by step, to build up, alongside her 
School of Theology (whose traditions it would enrich, not 
destroy), a School of Religions and Ethics for the study of the 
Divine Nature and of human nature in the lights that have 
been thrown upon them as well in the East as in the West, 
the most necessary, the most fundamental and the most 
urgent reform of which education stands in need would come 
into being in the University whose long tradition of humanism 
and Divinity peculiarly qualifies her to initiate it. 


What would be needed to implement these ideas ? 

Living civilisations, whether in their social or in their 
religious aspects, can be read in three ways: in their men, 
in their books and in their arts. The great Renaissances of 
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the past—of Islam, for instance, and of Medieval Europe— 
have been largely brought about through the Wandering 
Scholar; and Lord Nuffield has accordingly provided, not 
only for men from the Dominions in his College, but for 
urgently-needed ‘‘ accommodation for distinguished visitors.” 
More teachers and students from non-Nordic lands, especially 
from the East, would immeasurably enrich the life of Oxford 
(as of other Universities), and carry its humanistic and 
unifying influence into distant corners of the earth. Their 
presence would open windows upon the world, out of which 
Oxford might look at the changes of scene and season, and 
through which others might look into a home of humanity 
and light. A second Chatham House might even come into 
being. As for the students, those from the East need a 
guide, philosopher and friend : a Warden and Hostess who 
will be to them what the Oxford Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trust and his wife, loving and beloved, have for so many 
years been to the Rhodes Scholars. And only students, 
Eastern or Western, who have already received a certain 
amount of social or philosophic training are sufficiently awake 
in mind to take proper advantage either of a School of Social 
Studies or of a School of Religions and Ethics ; the second, 
like the first, must therefore involve that post-graduate 
study which has hitherto been in Oxford too restricted and 
too specialised. 

Secondly, civilisations are read in their books ; and books 
in difficult and unfamiliar languages (such as those of the 
East) must be read by the man of intelligence who is not an 
expert, in translation or not at all. Nothing is more impor- 
tant therefore than the translation, in as scholarly, lucid and 
beautiful English as may be, of the great books of the East, 
especially its ethical and religious classics. And the books 
must be ready for the student and researcher ; not entombed 
in a universal library, but segregated from the rubbish, 


classified under country and subject, accessible upon the | 
shelves and available for use under expert guidance. Where | 


such conditions obtain (as at Rhodes House in Oxford) 
students are attracted, researchers are trained, experts made 
more expert, and the mind and heart of humanity enriched 
by new knowledge and new truth. 

But to study a civilisation in books only is to distort it, 
as Greece was for long distorted by the neglect of her arts. 
No great civilisation is really intelligible without some know- 
ledge of the material objects in which it expresses itself : the 
Elgin marbles are as necessary to an understanding of Greece 
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as the tragic dramas, the Chinese Exhibition was a great 
mirror held up to the soul of China, Indian art was specially 
designed to explain a difficult philosophy to the mind 
through the eye. University Museums, indeed, cannot and 
ought not to compete with national collections, a fallacy that 
results in costly galleries of second-rate objects that merely 
mislead the student. But well-chosen collections of fine 
photographs or other reproductions, supplemented by a 
few good objects, may immensely help the study of a civili- 
sation both by the student and by the ordinary man, may 
make their home a centre of pilgrimage for the researcher, 
and assist the collections of other Universities instead of 
competing with them. Besides guest rooms or a Guest 
House, buildings to house the growing collections of the 
books and arts of the East and to serve as a meeting-place 
and for other purposes are indispensable to Oxford and to 
other Universities, if they are to fulfil their mission to the 
world. They should be as lovely as the Town Hall at Stock- 
holm, gifts of the twentieth century to succeeding ages. 

These social, ethical and religious studies are emphatically 
not the prerogative of any one University ; on the contrary, 
no system of education can be complete without them, nor 
without them can a stricken world receive that light and hope 
for which it gropes. There are to-day not a few men and 
women, in East and West, who love their kind, but know not 
how to serve them. If they use their wealth to endow, house 
and equip these studies, their wit to teach and to research 
into them, their will to make them effective in the world, 
no service can be more certain of the highest results, of far- 
reaching influence, of the gratitude ‘of our own and future 
ages. 


In the Middle Ages the principal Faculties at Paris, 
Oxford and other Universities were Medicine, regarded as 


E the chief of the sciences, and Law, the ethical ideal that was 
| the goal of the humanities; both led up to Divinity, the 


culmination and crown of all education ; the Arts were but 
the preparation for these three. Lord Nuffield has already 


'| transformed the School of Medicine and the School of Social 


Science. When these are crowned with a School of Religions 
and Ethics, the great tradition of Oxford’s past will have 
been renewed in a form that, modern in outlook, will influence 


_ education the world over and do much to restore the life and 


soul of mankind. 
Never was the need for so doing more manifest or more 
VoL, XXXVI. No. 3. 11* 
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urgent than it is to-day. The ideas of the materialists both 
of the Left and of the Right have spread fast and far over 
the world, bearing their appropriate fruits—unrest, revolu- 
tion, war, disillusion, despair. They triumphed because they 
were conceived with clearness and held with conviction ; 
then, in consequence, acted on with energy : not in vain was 
the Unjust Steward held up as an example to the lukewarm 
children of light. In a world seething with materialist 
‘* ideologies’? what can be more important or more funda- 
mental than the clear formulation by the Universities of 
moral and spiritual principles, and their application to the 
problems of the times? ‘“ Ye are the light of the world. A 
city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 


H. N. SPALDING. 
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UNIVERSAL DIVINITY. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE WISDOM OF THE EAST. 
OSCAR LJUNGSTROM.1 


NATURE is not limited exclusively to gross mechanical, 
sensuous, and visible things. What we see and cognise with 
our imperfect senses, is only a very small part of Nature. 
Beyond that part, according to Eastern pantheism, is an 
infinitude of invisible things and entities. Yet they are all in 
Nature, and are as natural as those we are able to see and 
sense. 

According to ordinary religious conceptions in the West 
man’s natural life, in which he feels at home, comes to a final 
end at death. At that much-dreaded event he stands before 
a deep gulf, a precipice, from which he shrinks with fear and 
dread ; because here ends abruptly, according to the idea 
implanted in his mind, his natural existence, and he has to 
make the leap and plunge into the supernatural. 

This idea of discontinuity in natural existence, of a break, 
of a sudden gap, is psychologically horrifying, because it is 
dark as night and revolting to the understanding. 

In Eastern pantheism death is as natural a process as 
sleep. No more elements are involved in the one than in the 
other. No supernatural element enters in at death; it is 
only a somewhat more complete sleep. When you go to 
sleep, you abandon for a time the physical body—that is, the 
finer element in you, your psychic organism, excludes the 
physical body temporarily from itself. But during the time 
of sleep the body retains its vegetative life, and you can 


1 Swedish philosophical writer ; by profession an engineer; author of 
Existenslinier och Utvecklingsnormer (Lines of Existence and Norms of 
Evolution), T'venne Vdrldsreligioner och det Andliga Nutidslaget (Two 
World-religions and the Spiritual Conditions of our Time). 
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return to it, can take it up again in the morning. When you 
die, you also exclude the physical body, and as you do it 
more completely, the substances of the body retain only 
their chemical life and are dissolved by it. 

But you have a return even then to a new day of life in 
growing a new body—thus reincarnating. 

There is nothing then outside Nature, and the so-called 
‘* supernatural ”’ is non-existent. It is an impossible idea, 
because Existence is a continuous, coherent, unbroken whole in 
which everything interacts and interblends. We should 
remember, therefore, that Nature, the Universe, is all- 
comprising and all-containing. We cannot leave it—it is 
our eternal home—and all that is in us is a part of it. The 
supernatural being non-existent, there is, of course, no such 
thing as a personal God outside Nature, although there 
certainly is a Divine element in Nature itself. It is impersonal 
—super-personal, not sub-. 

The central idea in the presentation of Nature by Eastern 
pantheism is that the Universe also is a living, organised 
whole. There are no separate existences in it, for streams of 
life unite the children of the Universe—each with all, low or 
high, atoms or gods. Even more: in the core of its being, 
every entity, every growing form, every transient object, is 
one with the whole, with the infinite, with the Divine. The 
outer, manifested existence of a thing at any particular 
moment is merely an event, a passing, feeble expression of an 
infinitesimal facet of the diamond core of its own being, the 
Divine. Objects are similar to waves rolling over the surface 
of the ocean. As the waves roll on, they are filled anew at 
every moment by the great water, and are never separated 
or cut off from the ocean. All are one water, majestic and 
calm in the depths. If we try to grasp, or rather feel this 
idea, what follows will be clearer. 

Look at any humble thing or being with the eye of your 
spirit, and behind it and within it you will behold an in- 
exhaustible richness: treasures of beautiful forms, radiant 
with light and colour; a surging ocean of breathing life, 
aspiring, exultant; spirits brooding among the stars in 
splendour of thought, inspiring the story of ages. And again : 
behind, within all this glory, there is the Vision Sublime of 
perfection unutterable ; it is the veil of That—and about 
That all words are futile. The Divine is the term I will use 
as a substitute for That (Sanskrit Sat), or rather I will use it 
as a pointer only towards the unattainable foundation or 
fountain-head. Thus the Divine is behind everything, even 
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a grain of sand. Every object or being is in itself, so to say, 
a pin-hole in the veil of perception, through which a tremb- 
ling, uncertain ray from behind, from the Divine, penetrates 
and manifests in the cycles of time as a passing glimpse of 
Wonderland. 

The great Behind or Within is verily the Divine. I would 
rather say the Within; but in order to have convenient 
figures of speech—for mere figures of speech they are, all 
such words—I will hereafter speak also of the Higher, and 
say that the Divine is above everything, overshadowing every- 
thing. This because I am also going to speak of evolution, 
and it is usual to distinguish higher and lower grades thereof. 
Another reason for putting the Divine on high has always 
been that from our sombre earth we look to the starry vault 
above to scan the boundless richness of Existence, through 
which our globe is hurled by a mysterious power, like a 
speck of no significance. 

Having tried to suggest the idea of the fulness and rich- 
ness of the Divine, manifesting in all, I will next consider the 
Rhythmic Law inherent in its manifestations. All that moves 
and changes—and everything moves and changes—does so 
by rhythmic steps and impulses, in quick crescendo sometimes. 
There is no such thing as a uniform motion, but always 
acceleration and retardation. Nothing endures and lives on 
for ever as it is. There is always rise and fall. Nature works 
in epochs, in new ages, in changing seasons and sprouting 
springtimes, in rising suns and dawning days. Nature 
operates by new births, by inhaled breaths, by the impact of 
her waves. She wakes up as by magic in dormant bodies 
and lets loose her vital spirits. A tiny seed is an audacious 
word spoken by Nature—but there stands the gigantic 
Banyan tree as the fulfilment. We know from experience 
what sudden impulse may burst from a thundercloud. In 
itself the humid cloud is a dark and silent threat. But the 
lightning-flash breaks forth from an invisible, hidden sea of 
flames, and a resonant voice comes out of its silence. There 
were months of sailing clouds and tedious nights—and then 
came the thunderstorm. 

With these illustrations I would convey the idea of the 
Unexpected and New, of a higher order, exhibited in the 
rhythmic manifestations of the Divine ; because this aspect 
of the Law of Rhythm—the fresh intonation—gives the 
needed clue to the right understanding of evolution. 

Take, for instance, the uncouth caterpillar pursuing for 
weeks and weeks its crawling, earthbound life. It seems to 
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live only for eating. But there is the Great Behind and 
Above. In the strength thereof, one day the caterpillar 
becomes discontented with such a life, turns away from it, 
dies from it, withdraws into the peaceful reticence of the 
chrysalis. There in the silence it receives a new breath of 
life; and rises a butterfly—trises into the kingdom of the 
air, and nectar is its food. 

In Eastern pantheism the rhythmic stages of evolution 
are more like awakenings than anything else, constituting the 
descent of new divine impulses, the descent of spirit, of soul, 
into dormant or stagnant forms. 

The old term ‘*‘ Kingdoms of Nature ”’ carries, and rightly 
so, the idea of a ruling, regulating, and guiding power or 
. principle within each Kingdom. Each has a characteristic 
principle of its own, drawing its boundaries; yet these 
boundaries exhibit merely the rhythmic procedure of Nature. 
The Kingdoms of Nature are expressions of grand thoughts 
in the Universal Mind, with its hierarchies of cosmic spirits : 
the gods, the builders of worlds. Once such a thought, 
which is a grand wave of life, descends and finds full expres- 
sion in a Kingdom of Nature, the objects and beings in that 
Kingdom exhibit in their outward existence only the ruling 
principle of that thought with its subordinate possibilities. 
It is the fundamental property of Matter to repeat, and 
repeat incessantly, the impulses given to it; and herein lies 
the stability we find in the different species, genera and 
Kingdoms of Nature. Roses are not found on thistles, 
and a seed planted in the ground will not bring forth an 
animal. 

There are, however, variations, rise and progress in each 
Kingdom, but they are limited. They, too, take place by 
steps: Science calls the process mutation. 

A being or entity, if conceived only as a concrete and 
limited existence, and thus severed from the overbrooding 
Divine, would have no higher possibilities, no real evolution 
ahead of it; would not be able to progress. This is at 
variance with the current evolutionary theory in biology, for 
the latter assumes that creatures, as merely physical beings, 
left to themselves and to the influence of lower environments, 
can bring forth the higher type. But how can the lower by 
itself produce the higher ? Evolution is brought about by 
the descent from on high of a new impulse into a lower 
existence, able to raise this to a higher plane. In a simplified 
way it can be said that the evolutionary possibilities of an 
entity rest in its point of contact with the Divine. 
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When that Divine inner centre is brought into function, a 
crystal may begin to shine with a new lustre, cast off its rigid 
shape, and brighten into a flower. A beast may begin to look 
around with an understanding eye, and raise itself into the 
world of thought, upright as a man. The man himself may 
grow in spirit as a divine lotus, above the sublunary waters 
into the cosmic spaces, and walk the earth as a god. Now I 
do not want this to be taken too literally. In reality the 
evolutionary transition from one of Nature’s Kingdoms to 
another starts from what might be designated as a child- 
state, and not from the fully confirmed and set type of the 
Lower Kingdom. For the Superhuman Kingdom the Hebrew 
Sage expressed the rule: “* Except ye turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” We must cast off the camel’s burden of our 
pronounced personality, before we can enter through the 
‘* needle’s eye.”” We must do away with our very human, 
self-assertive mental equipment, and abandon our caterpillar- 
state of greedy lust, if we ever hope to soar into a higher 
world. 

Before I present more particulars regarding the secrets of 
Nature’s Kingdoms, I again repeat that, according to Eastern 
pantheism, everything in the Universe is alive and conscious, 
and that therefore all that moves in Nature is moved by will- 
power as an expression of a consciousness of some kind— 
consequently a manifestation of some entity, higher or lower. 
Thus, in all the phenomena that Science studies mechanically 
—from the simple movement of mechanical objects, to heat, 
chemical action, fire, electricity, magnetism, and light—in all 
these it is volitional entities of different kinds that are the 
actuating agents, and these phenomena are their work. The 
various kinds of entities in these realms may be called 
elementals, because they are active in the “ elements” of 
Nature. They belong first and foremost to realms invisible 
to us in our present state, although we are able to see many 
of the effects of their work. Some species of them, however, 
are embodied in physical form. 

Science calls them energies, but the word “ energy ”’ 
simply denotes a hidden reality, which in itself has been, up 
to date, a complete mystery to men of Science. If we could 
see all those elementals, some of them would probably appear 
at first as units of colour and sound, clothed in an immense 
variety of shapes—huge as a solar system sometimes, and 
again small as sundust. Some would take on whatever shape 
was impressed upon them by thoughts. They are of very 
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different kinds, and in fact the elementals form two separate 
Kingdoms in Nature, preceding the Mineral. 

Every new Kingdom contains all the fundamentals to be 
found in all the preceding Kingdoms and, added thereto and 
amalgamated therewith, something quite new : a descended 
new impulse having its origin in the Divine. This new impulse 
might be said to constitute the evolutionary principle of the 
respective Kingdoms. 

Their natural order is the following : 

(1) The first is the Kingdom of Motion, constituted by a 
substance or substances in undefined, pulsating motion in 
Space. Motion, pulsating motion, the Breath of Infinitude, 
is the first property of the manifested world, and it is main- 
tained throughout all the succeeding Kingdoms. 

(2) The Kingdom of Attraction. The new descending 
impulse, bringing forth this Kingdom, awakens centres 
(monads they may be called) which influence the motion, so 
to say at right angles, turning it towards and around those 
centres, and thus causing an accumulation and accretion of 
substance there. Mere motion, left to itself, could never 
have accomplished this result, as every good mechanician 
will understand. But as motion is a breath, the new impulse, 
descended into it, implies also the symmetric counterpart 
to attraction: repulsion. Attraction or gravitation is the 
action of the centripetal energy ; and repulsion is the action 
of the centrifugal energy, which latter rests in the mystic 
force of inertia or mass—the inertia of material mass, as a 
mechanician will understand also. We may look at gravita- 
tion and the centrifugal mass as the polar manifestations of 
one and the same energy—both gravitation and inertia 
together standing to-day as the grand mystery of physical 
Science. This second Kingdom of Nature was thus lifted 
out of Chaos by the descent from the Divine of that great 
physical mystery. And it formed and clothed itself in bodies 
brought together by attraction. It can also be called the 
Kingdom of Embodiment ; and it contains the world-globes 
as well as the molecules and atoms. 

(3) The Mineral or Crystal Kingdom. This can be called 
the Kingdom of Form proper. Specialised forms are here 
developed by the descent into the centres and bodies in the 
former lower Kingdom, of a geometric principle, a principle 
of proportion and number. In the lower Kingdom, the 
Kingdom of Attraction, there were growing bodies, growing 
by mere accretion ; and in this higher Kingdom they also 
grow by accretion (crystals do), but their growth is guided 
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and regulated by a wonderful new principle of planes, angles, 
symmetry and proportion, clothing the indwelling ideation 
in varied units of solid and brilliant, individualised shapes. 
Yet each individual crystal materialises and repeats in its 
growth only one single and fixed form. Matter proper excels 
here in its fundamental faculty, that of fixed, continuous, and 
exact repetition. 

(4) The Vegetable Kingdom, which can also be called the 
Organic Kingdom, because here an organising principle has 
descended and taken under its sway the formative, geometric 
principle of the preceding Kingdom, and is now producing 
series of differing forms combined into organs, united by 
purpose into what we call a living organism. The organic 
processes and combinations in this organism are ruled and 
led by instinct, the kind of consciousness characteristic of 
this Kingdom. It is the Kingdom of growth proper, growth 
from within, of life proper, and therefore also of death. (I 
will come back to this.) The crystals grow outwardly by 
accretion, and might be as lasting as the Kingdom itself—an 
image of the fully realised power of Matter : hard, unfeeling, 
conservative, unyielding, heavy, but splendid in its exactness. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, on the other hand, has passed 
this deepest point—a turning-point on the curve—that of 
inert matter ; and its evolutionary principle carries with it 
change, feeling, adaptation, metabolism, death and renewal, 
as means of expressing a nascent spiritual ideation. This 
Kingdom, therefore, is the first-born child of rising Spirit— 
a child, cool and passionless—and therefore its flowers 
convey a divine message to one burdened and weighed down 
in matter. The Mineral Kingdom heaps its treasures in the 
dark chambers of earth, but the flowers are the children of 
the Sun. They feel day and night and seasons; they have 
sense of Time. But on earth they are fixtures like the 
minerals. 

(5) The Animal Kingdom. What distinguishes this King- 
dom from the previous one, and what is quite new, is the 


| faculty of intentional movement, free motion in space, stimu- 


lated by desire, and actuated by individual will rising out of 
desire. The warm flame of the pulse, the Anima, has 
descended, and carries the organism on enterprises in space 
outside its encasement, thus marking a further step on the 
rising are of evolution. The descended animal-soul opens 
the eye—the portal of Space, with its allurements of adven- 
ture, its incitements to know. It is things of sensation. 
The flowers loved the sun; the animals learn to love also 
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their young. This is principally the Kingdom of Desire 
and Will. 

(6) The Human Kingdom. By materialistic Science we 
humans have been tabulated next to the ape in the order of 
primates in the Animal Kingdom. But the rise from the 
animal to man is as high as, and even higher than, the step 
from a flower to a beast. 

I allow you to compare me with a gorilla or a donkey. 
Not exceedingly dissimilar, you might humorously say! 
But without being proud, I will tell you that gorillas and 
donkeys, left to the resources they have in themselves and 
all their outward, surrounding influences, and changing in 
whatever possible manner by “ natural selection’ or the 
‘‘ struggle for existence,” would never in eternity become 
able to write a dissertation such as this. Simply because 
there is thought in it. Neither would they ever become able 
to understand me as you do, because you are thinkers. 

But there was the Divine. In ages long, long past, a 
centre of inner light descended into the sub-lunar being, a 
new flame was kindled in his animal-soul, or rather above it, 
and the divine impulse raised him from the ground erect, 
with brow swept by the storm of Thought. 

Whence come our thoughts ? And in this case I mean 
the real thoughts, those which are filled with life and light— 
not the scheming and fretting ‘‘ thoughts ’’ of the spider’s 
web, so often characteristic of an ‘‘ every-day life.”” Those 
real thoughts with their light and impersonal logic seem to 
arise mysteriously in the brain by a kind of “‘ remote control ” 
from a source we have not yet at all completely identified 
ourselves with in daily life. 

Eastern pantheism teaches that when humans became 
truly men, it was brought about by the descent from the 
Great Above of entities of Thought, the Mdnasaputras, 
‘* trailing clouds of glory.”’ The Sanskrit word Mdnasaputra 
means a Son of the Divine Mind. In reality he is a god ; and 
every one of you is a human being—you belong to the Human 
Kingdom—only by virtue of the presence in you of a ray of 
that god. Yet, because of the mystery of the oneness of all 
in the Divine, you are in your innermost both that ray and 
its source, the god. 

The same thing happens in all Kingdoms : the raising, the 
uplifting of a lower existence to a higher plane by the power 
of a new and higher impulse; and our real life-work as 
humans is similar. We are aspiring, we should aspire, as 
humans to the super-human : towards the god within. 
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(7) The Kingdom of Gods, called also by Jesus, the Syrian 
Sage, T'he Kingdom of Heaven. The gods are elevated cosmic 
spirits. This Kingdom is superhuman, but not supernatural. 
Nature, in all its divine grandeur and higher planes, is all- 
embracing, because the Divine dwelleth in it. The Kingdom 
of Gods is a Kingdom of Nature, and Jesus therefore 
intended its realisation here on earth, not in a supernatural 
heaven. 

It lies in the very nature of things that animals cannot 
realise what actually constitutes a thinking man—the realm 
of Thought is altogether above their heads. Likewise the 
so-called “‘ natural man ”’ cannot understand what belongs 
to the Kingdom of Heaven. But as the animals are able to 
recognise man as a superior being, by virtue of his greater 
power, so also can we recognise gods walking the earth, as 
being perfected men, as supermen. We recognise the out- 
ward signs, their superior power over Nature ; we recognise 
their superior thought, the superior character, the perfected 
man. And History has shown us some such men, godlike 
men, around whom have been spun innumerable legends and 
mystic tales in East and West—Sages, Masters of Wisdom. 

Yet, in reality, we know very little about them, even 
though our imagination—a good quality if rightly used—is 
allowed to work. Then it will soar aloft, guided by the 
divine ray in our inner world. What picture of human 
fantasy shall we then choose as an incentive? Perhaps 
Buddha, enthroned on the lotus, with the glory of radiant 
colours around his head. But the lotus is only a symbol of 
the mystic powers of Buddhahood, as well as of the whole 
Universe. Could we see the real guise of the Master, invisible 
to our imperfect sight, we might behold the transparent 
petals of that lotus spreading themselves as part of his being 
far and wide into Cosmos, touching the stars with their life- 
nerves and veins, and infolding in fragrance of love every 
object and creature on earth. The aureole around his head 
would be seen as a world of thought, calm and serene, but, 
conversing with the spirits of the spheres, inspiring an age. 
The man raised to the Kingdom of Gods actually lives and 
acts in a wider world even while walking among men. Could 
we see his nirmdnakdya, his perfected, invisible body, we 
should behold something stupendous. 

Here we stand on our step of the Ladder of Life—the 
Human Kingdom—and each Kingdom of Nature is such a 
step. We perceive dimly the next step, but the following one 
is lost in a blinding glory ; and so, of course, my enumeration 
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is —_ end, although there is no end on that rising Ladder 
itself. 

Yet I have a little more to say of the Stairs or Ladder of 
Life, those words being a very appropriate figure of speech 
for the method of evolution, because evolution proceeds by 
steps, not by a uniform ascent. Further, a stairway, once 
built, may be used by climbers in endless files—a procession 
of entities trailing behind the pioneers. 

The main difference between the modern and the Eastern 
evolutionary doctrine is, that the former does not present any 
evolution at all, while the latter does. What is it, please, that 
evolves in a series of disconnected bodies, of which each lives 
and dies and is done with? It is as if you put upon your 
table, first a clay pitcher, and threw it out of the window ; 
thereafter a china jug, letting it go the same way; and 
finally a crystal vase. Is that the evolution of a clay pitcher 
into a crystal vase ? But evolution in the Eastern sense is, 
if anything, the evolution of the lasting inner entity through 
a series of reimbodiments or reincarnations. Here is con- 
tinuity. The maker of the clay pitcher, the china jug, and 
the crystal vase, if the same artificer, has evolved. 

Once each different Kingdom is built up on our globe by 
the would-be-human pioneers, innumerable hosts and pro- 
cessions of entities come trailing behind in their wake, 
climbing the stairs and ladders of life. But you cannot 
understand the whole process of evolution without grasping 
firmly three fundamental ideas, partly set forth by me 
already. First: the truly evolving thing is the inner entity, 
not its occasional outward form. Second: each step on the 
Ladder of Life is manifested by a new, divine, inner-higher 
impulse. And third: there is a hierarchical law of help in 
Nature, manifesting even in parents’ and teachers’ care of 
children. For instance, a teacher—a ‘“ pioneer ”’ in know- 
ledge—founds a school with its courses and classes and 
grades; and on this “ladder of life’? generation after 
generation of pupils climb to the heights of education. 

Look now at the different races of men on earth. Do you 
think, for instance, that Bushmen and Veddahs, as races, are 
ever going to reach human perfection—even relative per- 
fection? No. Yet those races are rungs in an evolutionary 
ladder of life, a ladder projected downwards from progressing 
humanity for the use of climbing, undeveloped egos. The 
reincarnating human egos will reach higher, but not the races 
as such. Do you think that the species of infusoria, jelly- 
fishes, tigers, or even apes, will ever—even by the keenest 
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“natural selection” and struggle for existence—develop 
humanhood ? No. Those species, and all the species at 
present in the animal-world, are only ladders of life, pro- 
jected from our human host of entities when in former 
existences it passed through the Animal Kingdom. These 
will never reach above the Animal Kingdom as species, but 
each climbing entity or spark of life will in time become 
human. 

Here it is possible to give only hints. But I have still 
a little more to say about the Kingdoms of Nature. In the 
Vegetable Kingdom the re-ascent towards Spirit began, as I 
said. Why then, did death proper appear just there ? 
According to folk-lore elementals do not die, and crystals 
seem to last for ages. Deterioration is not death, although 
death follows it. 

Death implies a transit, a rise to a more spiritual sphere 
of existence, and then reimbodiment or a descent again into 
matter. It is an oscillation. Think of the Rhythmic Law, 
the Cyclic Law. Here is the Divine Impulse descending to 
lift the lower, the material, up towards Spirit. It takes on 
its load of inert, resistant matter. The two poles—Matter, 
Spirit—are in play, and an oscillation ensues. Matter falls 
back : death. But spirit carries its work forward by rebirth, 
reimbodiment, renewed life. Were it not for the trick of 
death, spirit might be caught for ever in the grip of matter. 
And so it goes on in the same rhythmic manner through the 
Animal and the Human Kingdom, the way up the luminous 
are of spiritual evolution to the Kingdom of Gods, where I 
suppose death is no more, although Rhythm continues to 
keep time. ; 

Also another thing of importance may be noted in the 
Kingdoms. 

I have already hinted that what existed as an evolu- 
tionary principle in a lower Kingdom is retained in the 
higher, where something new is added, namely, the special 
evolutionary principle of that higher Kingdom. For instance, 
motion and centred bodies are retained all through the 
Kingdoms after the second. A formative principle was added 
in the third, the Crystal Kingdom, and is retained in the 
succeeding higher ones. The same with the organic principle 
from the Vegetable Kingdom : it is retained in the Animal ; 
and we know fairly well that the animal principle of desire is 
retained in the Human Kingdom. But what is especially 
important is, that the evolutionary principle is not perfected 
in the Kingdom where it arose, but in the next. 
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Attraction, for instance, is perfected into cohesion and 
elasticity in the next, the Crystal Kingdom. Form proper 
arose in the Crystal Kingdom, but is perfected only in the 
Vegetable or Flower Kingdom, which is the Kingdom of 
perfected form. Instinct is the evolutionary principle of the 
Vegetable Kingdom, guiding organic growth, and it is per- 
fected first in the Animal Kingdom, where it acts even outside 
the organism : think, for instance, of the bees, finding their 
way back to the hive instinctively. 

The animal evolutionary principle, the desire of the 
animals, is held down by their instinct, but with us humans 
the power of desire has grown a thousandfold and dominates 
our everyday life and thoughts. The power even of free 
motion, belonging to the animal evolutionary principle, man 
has stretched, without limit yet, far outside his own body. 
Think, for instance, of telegraphy, the speed of an aeroplane, 
or of a bullet from a gun. It always needs the help of a 
higher principle to give full swing, so to say, to the lower ; 
this is a law. And this is why, in the slavery of thought 
under desire, the latter performs stupendous and dire 
wonders. You will not find the perfect animal in the Animal 
Kingdom. Man is the perfected animal. 

According to the same law—and here is the crux of my 
meaning—the perfect man, the ideal man, is not possible in 
the Human Kingdom. He can win Reality only in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, in the Kingdom of Gods. 

One important thing more, and another Law: if we 
examine the different kingdoms closely, we shall find that 
certain things must be, and are, conquered before a higher 
Kingdom is able to manifest. They are brought over to the 
higher kingdom, then subdued. Now comes the difficult 
thing, and it needs your special attention to follow me: 
what is conquered or subdued for the bringing about of a new 
Kingdom, is not the evolutionary principle of the nearest 
preceding Kingdom, but the one that arose in the Kingdom 
one step further back, and which has been perfected in the 
nearest preceding Kingdom. To present it in other words : 
the new impulse, the evolutionary principle of a kingdom is, 
as said before, perfected in the next Kingdom, but in that 
which follows thereafter it is conquered and subdued. 

For instance, regular, fixed form is the evolutionary 
principle of the Crystal Kingdom, and it is in the next 
Kingdom perfected in its flowers ; but in the then following, 
the Animal Kingdom, form is broken and subdued to allow 
free motion. Instinct arose in the Vegetable Kingdom, 
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became perfected in the animal, and is conquered in the 
Human by thought : alas, our desires are not regulated by 
instinct ; this is weak in us. And here comes what is 
important to us: Desire arose in the Animal Kingdom, was 
perfected into conscious selfishness, into passion, a formidable 
power in the Human Kingdom. To enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven we must conquer and subdue the principle of desire, 
because such is the Law I have now exemplified. 

The accomplished success, the final victory, is never 
found in the Human Kingdom, because it is only the new 
Divine impulse, the descent into our hearts of the inner god, 
the evolutionary principle of the Kingdom of Heaven, that 
is mighty enough to accomplish that work. Yet, on our 
present rung of the Ladder of Life we must make the start, 
if we are ever to rise to the next. ‘‘ Repent ye; for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” The reformation must begin 
in the Human Kingdom. 

And in the silence of meditation we shall receive the new 
Divine impulse, the “ enlightenment,” the power to over- 
come. Meditation is the conversion from personality to the 
god within; it is to enter on the ‘ Straitened Way.’ We 
may follow that Way, we may meditate diligently for years 
and years without being able to find and “ enter in by the 
narrow gate ”’ that opens into the Kingdom of Heaven—but 
eventually the moment arrives. For Nature works in epochs. 

And when the moment comes, we know it. When we love 
our enemies, as Buddha and Christ commanded, we have 
begun. 

OSCAR LJUNGSTROM. 


Lunp, SWEDEN. 








THE ETERNAL CREATOR IN EASTERN 
AND WESTERN THOUGHT. 


COLONEL T. B. LUARD, D.S.O.1 


Reiicious minds in the West are already beginning to 
realise how deeply the ancient seers penetrated into the 
secrets of the contemplative life—and never were men and 
women more in need of the discipline and healing power of 
contemplative religion than we who live in this age of 
feverish quests and second-hand values. Dr Jung, in refer- 
ence to the Upanishads, has recorded his strong impression 
of ‘‘ the quite extraordinary depth of these ideas and their 
amazing psychological accuracy.” * On the other hand, it 
has been suggested that psychological reaction to historical 
contingencies that were not destined to endure played a part 
in the interpretation of this religious experience, and gave it 
a cosmological significance that is open to question. 


> 


‘“‘ In the highest spiritual experience,” writes Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, ‘‘ we have the sense of rest and fulfil- 
ment, of eternity and completeness. These needs pro- 
voked, from the beginning of human reflection, con- 
ceptions of the Absolute as pure and passionless being 
which transcends the restless turmoil of cosmic life.’’* 


Here it is clearly implied that the conception of God as Being 
was a psychological reaction to the conditions of life on 
earth. Similarly, it has been suggested that the mould of 
platonic metaphysic, in which Greek religious experience was 


1 Author of the article “* Why I do not go to Church ” in the H1isBERT 
JOURNAL for April, 1987. 

2 C. G. Jung, Psychological Types, p. 268. 

° Sir S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, p. 842. 

4 M Bergson has drawn the same conclusion. See The Two Sources 
of Morality and Religion, p. 191. 
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cast, may be regarded as a psychological reaction to an age 
of unrest.! It is indeed undeniable that the religious teaching 
both of Plotinus and of ancient India included ideas which 
led in the direction of detachment, if not escape, from life, 
and that both laid great stress on Absolute Being as the 
attainment of something beyond the reach of time and move- 
ment. And it is characteristic of the trend of modern specula- 
tion that in M Bergson’s view this was to miss the deepest 
religious experience. ‘‘ It was pessimism which prevented 
India from carrying her mysticism to its full conclusion, 
since complete mysticism is action.” * Again, of Plotinus’ 
religious experience he comments : 


‘It was granted to him to look upon the promised 
land, but not to set foot upon its soil . . . he did not 
reach the point where, as contemplation is engulfed in 
action, the human will becomes one with the divine will. 
He thought he had reached the summit : in his eyes to 
go further would have meant to go downhill. This is 
what he expressed in language of rare beauty, yet which 
is not the language of thorough-going mysticism. 
* Action,’ he said, ‘ is a weakening of contemplation.’ ” 3 


The question arises whether both pessimism and insistence 
on being as the real were not due to the chilly cosmology of 
creation once for all, which left God in splendid isolation 
from the cosmic process of becoming that he had set in 
motion. How deep was the need for an Incarnation doctrine 
to make good the spiritual and ethical deficiencies of such a 
cosmos Augustine has made clear in a well known passage.* 
And, now that the traditional Incarnation doctrine of Chris- 
tianity has ceased to satisfy the tests of historical criticism, 
it is fortunate that the needs it fulfilled for the world of his 
age are already being met in the modern consciousness. 


1 Cf. W. R. Inge. ‘“* Plato, in fact, was politically a pro-Spartan... . 
As a natural result of his leaning towards military discipline and iron 
bureaucracy, he turns his eyes back to the philosophy which seems most 
in harmony with such a state—organisation—the philosophy of a stable 
equilibrium as taught by the Eleatics.”—Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. I., 
p.72. Cf. Vol. II., p. 69. 

“Plato, like Spinoza, was deeply impressed by the timeless immuta- 
bility of mathematical truth, which therefore became for him the type 
of the unchangeable eternal ideas.” 

2 H. Bergson, op. cit., p. 198. 

3 H. Bergson, op. cit., pp. 188-9. 

4 Augustine, Confessions, 7, 10, quoted by Dr Inge in his Philosophy 
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Whatever differences there may be on other issues, the lead- 
ing exponents of evolutionary philosophy agree that God is 
immanent in the process of becoming, and some thinkers do 
not hesitate to make Him organic with it. 


‘“‘ So far as the world is concerned,” writes Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, “‘ God is organic with it. It is impos- 
sible to detach God from the world. . . . God is the 
sustainer of the Body as well as its inner guide. Struggle 
and growth are real in the life of God.” ! 


This vision of a God who shares our sorrows and sufferings 
is older than Christianity, older than Isaiah. It goes back to 
the remote past in which the myth of Osiris emerged. So, 
too, cosmology to-day bids us look, not up into the celestial 
regions, but deep into the heart of life in our search for God, 
seek the spiritual in the inward and creative. Such was, 
indeed, the teaching of the Jesus of tradition, the spiritual 
message of Christianity which so soon faded into insigni- 
ficance before the brilliance of its cosmic setting. It looms 
larger in our modern cosmos. In place of God on His throne 
on High,? remote as the sun, we can now think of Him as the 
Eternal Creator within and without us; in place of a perfect 
universe which man has marred we see a universe in the 
making ; to our ears growth, and not salvation, is the burden 
of the cosmic saga—growing good; and as the clue to the 
God-man relation we perceive not reconciliation, but God’s 
call to us to take our part in his creative work.* 

There is nothing new in the vision of God as Life. Aware- 
ness of His presence and activity in the universe as life and 
growth appears in the earliest known indications of religious 
belief, and persists in myth and cult in great variety, from 
the ‘life-giving ”’ amulets of the Aurignacian age to the 
Greek Logos and the Indian Dharma. What is new in current 


cosmology is the discovery that creation is not absolute, that | 
it is ever incomplete, a process, endless in its rhythm of | 
growth and decay, in which each one of us is concerned. In | 
short, the revelation in recent times of the nature of the | 


1 Sir S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, p. 338. 

2“ Who dost from thy throne behold all the dwellers on earth.” 
(Prayer for the King’s Majesty, Book of Common Prayer.) 

3 Cf. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, ‘ There is real indetermination, and God 
himself is in the make. If we say that God has a fixed plan which is 
being copied into matter, we are bound to cosmological determination. 
Human co-operation is an essential condition of the progress of the world.” 
An Idealist View of Life, p. 335. 
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evolutionary process lifts man out of the morass of self- 
depreciation in which contemplation of his fallen state has 
so long engulfed him, and bids him rise to the opportunities 
and responsibilities of his high calling. As cosmic back- 
ground to our religious experience is the knowledge that the 
creation is still going on, and that God needs our help in it, 
both within and without us. With Heraclitus and Marcus 
Aurelius we perceive that we are called to be God’s “‘ fellow 
workers in the conduct of the universe.” ! Like the Stoics 
of old, we believe that life well lived fulfils the purposes of the 
world order. We can “ freely resign ourselves to Clotho, 
helping her to spin her thread,” though not quite ‘* of what 
stuff she will.” * Fate, destiny can only impose the theme 
on which we improvise the music of creation. Every moment 
of our lives, every relation into which we enter, every reaction 
—to circumstance, whether trivial or momentous, fortunate 
or tragic, to other personalities or to our own psychological 
states, including our fears and failures—can, with God’s help, 
find a mode of expression that is on the creative side of the 
universal tension between growth and decay. 

Here is a thought that gives new meaning to life, new 
support to old values. In its light the spiritual experience of 
mankind takes on new significance. We are here not to 
renounce the world, but to leave it better than we found it ; 
not to escape from life, but, by making it a sacrament of 
creative venture—the ever more spontaneous expression in 
personality of an ever more satisfying realisation of our 
creative Selves—to find in it the fulfilment of our spiritual 
nature. Everything that is vital and creative in the religion 
and philosophy of past ages and in the humanistic idealism 
and endeavour of our own can find scope in the modern 
cosmos and be drawn into the worship of the Eternal 
Creator. 

This new cosmology, no doubt, raises awkward meta- 
physical problems, though they are not of great urgency. It 


decay, the stress between creative and disintegrating becom- 
ing—extend to the real eternal universe of spirit? The 
problem of Plotinus, as stated by Dr Inge, was ‘‘ how to 
1 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, To Himself, VI., 42 (Rendell’s trans- 
ation). 

* Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, op. cit., IV., 34. 
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maintain the view of the eternal as real in a universe of reluc 
becoming without sundering the world here and the world to appe 
come” !; but it is not the reality so much as the timeless- ago 1 
ness of the Platonic eternal that is debated by modern no lo 
philosophers.2, The issue is between Plato and Bergson. or lat 
Eternity for Plotinus is a timeless, unchanging Now—Reality that 
complete and perfect—the gold piece, in M Bergson’s vivid are a 
metaphor, which is paid out, as Time, in change so small that sight 
payment goes on for ever. M Bergson’s eternity is endless § of va 
creation, an ever incomplete, ever imperfect Becoming, a | real, 
living Reality for ever growing. Growth, creation here on ] God, 
earth is incomplete ; is it eternally incomplete ? Ourhuman | 
thirst for completion, for perfection, for the absolute, is it ‘ 
shared by the Creator ? According to Dr Inge, “‘ an unending t 
process can surely not be the symbol of any attainment what- I 
soever. If any purpose is involved in it, that purpose must ‘ 
be eternally frustrate.4 Is not this a little too concrete ? 4 
Eternal repletion would be equally unsatisfactory. It is ' 
possible to have a creative aim of which the form cannot be ‘ 
foreseen. If the Creator is an artist, and modern thinkers ( 
show a tendency to regard Him in this light,5 His work may 
be a forever unfinished symphony. ] 
en. 


“The great problem of the philosophy of religion,” Light 
says Sir S. Radhakrishnan, “ has been the reconciliation @ jf the 
of the absolute as in a sense eternally complete, with the 9 ithe 1, 


character of God as a self-determining principle mani- our g 
fested in a temporal development which includes nature ou 
and man.” & tically 


Ultimately it seems to be a choice between the Absolute and | be abl 
the Infinite. The main opposition to the hypothesis of |] our o1 
Growing Reality comes from those who pin their faith to | flair f 
Absolute Values. Nothing can be true for all time in a real |] Satisfy 
universe of becoming ; but the human mind, moulded in the |} only t 


PUM eg 


first instance by trusting the evidence of the senses in the | its ret 
practical work of mastering its environment, and accustomed || ¢yes a 
by language, law and logic to think in terms of being, is © rg t 
‘} On 
1 W. R. Inge, op. cit., Vol. II., p. 27. ' Divine 
2 Cf. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 338. : ; 
3 Bergson, Creative Evolution, p. 348. 
4 Inge, op. cit., Vol. II., p. 26. ; - Fe 
5 Cf. Radhakrishnan. ‘“ If the universe is truly creative God works | Philoso; 
as a creative genius does,” op. cit., p. 840. This is also the impression | the onl} 





given by some aspects of Whitehead’s philosophy. Cf. also Havelock | 4lso Gil 
Ellis, The Dance of Life. | Art and 
6 Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 343. In 
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reluctant to believe that the Lights it steers by, like stars, 
appear fixed but are moving imperceptibly. Not very long 
ago it had difficulty in adjusting its cosmology to a universe 
no longer geocentric, and it may well be that it will sooner 
or later adapt its metaphysic to the conception of an Eternal 
that is real and yet not timeless. Meanwhile these Lights 
are all we have to guide us, and we shall do well not to lose 
sight of them. The cosmos of Plotinus is a living universe 
of values in which what is ultimately most satisfying is most 
real, since ultimate Reality and Absolute Good are One in 
God, and for the Greek the Good is the satisfying.+ 


*“The Good, for Plotinus, is Unity as the goal of 
desire. This desire, he says, is universal. The Good is 
the fulfilment of the natural desire (dpe{is) for self-com- 
pletion and self-transcendence, which every finite centre 
of consciousness feels. Our life indeed zs that desire : 
all life is a nisus towards its proper goal. This unity, 
which is the Good of all finite life, is also the source of all 
er being. All being begins and ends in the 

ood.” 2 


The Platonist criterion of reality in this world of change, 
then is: ‘‘ Does it continue to satisfy ?”’ Now this is the 
Light by which we range our values in the realm of art ; and 
if the life of spirit is the art of creative living, it will also be 
the Light by which we assess all spiritual values. It will be 
our growing standard of quality in beauty, truth and life, 
growing sensibility to what is intellectually significant, eesthe- 
tically satisfying and emotionally precious. Authority may 
be able to guide us here but cannot replace this Light. Only 
our own experience and judgement can decide. This innate 
flair for what is good of its kind, this thirst for ever more 
satisfying quality, which all have and so few cultivate, is not 
only the Light which, according to Plotinus, guides Soul on 
its return voyage to its Eternal Home, but seems to modern 
eyes also to illuminate the evolutionary process. Why else 
does the Creator incessantly continue the effort to improve 
on His work? Is there not, behind the urge to create, a 
Divine discontent with things as they are, with present 


1 For a justification of this somewhat arbitrary statement, see Inge, 
Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. I1., pp. 125-180. The word “ satisfying ” is 





the only single word which embraces all the Greek ideas of the Good. See 
also Gilbert Murray, The Stoic Philosophy, pp. 24-6, and O. de Selincourt, 
_ Art and Morality, pp. 280-243. 

* Inge, op. cit., Vol. II., p. 127. 
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Reality, a quest, not only for newness but also for quality, 
unending on this earth? Is this quest eternal? The 
Platonist believes that the Light within will lead us ulti- 
mately to an Absolute Perfection already existing ‘‘ Yonder” 
in the Eternal world. Those who regard the world of Becom- 
ing and the Eternal as one believe that the quest is endless, 
that it leads to the Infinite, a field where all speculation is 
equally unsatisfactory. 

Does it matter which of these alternatives finds credence 
so long as the Light is followed ? Both are guesses—specula- 
tive interpretation of intuitive experience—and one guess is 
as good as another. 


“* There is no such thing as pure experience, raw and 
undigested,” according to Sir S. Radhakrishnan, “ it is 
always mixed up with layers of interpretation. The 
alleged immediate datum is always mediated . . . the 
experience is real though inarticulate.” 4 


And neither the reality nor the nature of the deepest religious 
experience is in question. 


** The overcoming of all the usual barriers between 
the individual and the absolute is the great mystic 
achievement. In mystic states we become one with the 
Absolute and we become aware of our oneness. This is 
the everlasting and triumphant mystic tradition, hardly 
altered by differences of clime and creed.” ? 

“* The spiritual sense, the instinct for the real, is not 
satisfied with anything less than the absolute and the 


eternal. It shows an incurable dissatisfaction with the | 


finiteness of the finite, the transiency of the transient. 


Such integral intuitions are our authority for religion. : 


They reveal a Being who makes himself known to us 
through them, and produces revolt and discontent with 
anything short of the eternal.”’ 3 


But what if Creative Becoming—Growing Good—s itself 
the Absolute ? Then the eternal is still the sphere of the 
ultimately real, in which creative values grow ever more 
satisfying, and in which the Divine vision is, with man’s 


co-operation, ever more fully and intimately realised. Need | 


1 Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 99. 


2 W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, quoted by Radha- ; 


krishnan, op. cit., p. 105. 
3 Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 89. 
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God be complete for our little selves to find perfect fulfilment 
in Him ? Whether He is Being or Becoming, it is the at-one- 
ness, the integration of the individual self in the Universal 
Self that is our goal. There is nothing unreasonable in the 
hope of attaining eternal fulfilment through being One with 
the Creator Self who is eternally creating and eternally 
growing. 

It will, no doubt, be long before the metaphysical battle 
will be decided between those who regard being as real and 
the world of change as shadow, and those who hold that 
becoming is real and being illusion ; between the upholders 
of contemplation and of activity as the supreme aim of the 
religious life; between Absolute Good or Growing Good as 
our symbol for eternal reality. But Neo-Platonists and 
Christians at least agree in affirming, as their common inter- 
pretation of intuitive experience, the eternal reality of the 
super-individual, creative life of spirit; and since it is 
unquestionable that the world we are primarily concerned 
with—the world of life on this planet in the material universe 
—is indeed a world of change, of growth and decay, in which 
man has to play his part if creation is to come of it, the further 
exploration of this creative life of spirit calls urgently for the 
religious endeavour of all men. At a moment when Western 
civilisation is halting between a cultus of material welfare 
and religion of spirit, it would be disastrous to repeat the 
error of early Christianity and put metaphysical agreement 
before spiritual adventure. In so far as the God of Plotinus 
makes Himself known to men at all, it is as the Creator 
Spirit. If, on the one hand, Plotinus shows us God in the 
Absolute, beyond being, unapproachable in worship, we are 
concerned with this aspect of Him only from a metaphysical 
point of view, a field which very few of us are either com- 
petent or desirous to enter. But God reveals Himself to us 
in other ways, which are best realised, perhaps only realised, 
by worshipping Him, in spirit and in truth, as the Eternal 
Creator. The Christian Logos is the creative Self-expression 
of God in the universe, and the Christian “* Kingdom of 
Heaven ”’ is the Divine Logos in us, the life of spirit, for in 
this universe of becoming only spirit is creative; the letter 
is slow death. So, too, the religion of Plotinus perpetually 
invites our attention to the manifestations of God’s creative 
activity in us and in the universe. The trug Platonist, as 
Dr Inge has reminded us, is ‘‘ he who sees the invisible ” ? ; 
and the visions of the invisible—the Platonic values—are 
1 W. R. Inge, Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. I., p. 74. 
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“* creative forces.” 1 Soul, as conceived by Plotinus, whether 
individual Soul or World-Soul, is something scarcely distin- 
guishable from the creative Self. God, as the World Soul, is 
the creative Self of the Universe, and we only worship Him 
in spirit and in truth in so far as we realise and express our 
creative Selves.2, Love is the deepest seated creative activity 
of the Soul. 

Moreover the age-old Indian gospel of Immanence has the 
same significance. Mrs Rhys Davids’ illuminating researches, 
well known to scholars, into the ancient texts have shown 
that the original gospel taught in India, as an expansion of 
what was felt after in the early Upanishads, by the Founder 
of what came to be institutionalised in the form of Buddhism 
was a transcending of being by becoming—no longer THAT 
art thou; but THaT thou canst become, “ a conceiving of the 
Highest as, in man’s nature, the CoMING-TO-BE, the Werden. 
Man in the Will-to-become is man the God-willed.” The § Man 
brahmacharya, the Eternal God-Way, is within.* There can, to the 
indeed, be little doubt that both in modern cosmology and at § they 
the heart of the great religions of antiquity can be discerned § surpr 
a gospel of Growth, in a world of change—a gospel of per- § takin 
sonal salvation, indeed, in so far as salvation is growing § take 
health, vitality and fulfilment, but primarily a call to follow § ductc 
the Way of Creation, through faith in the Divine Light and § ancie 
Life within of the Eternal Creator Self. Surely here is ground § that t 
on which men—and communities—of vision and goodwill § datio: 
can meet with a single aim, and find a common focus for their § appar 




































idealism, endeavour and worship. of the 
1 W. R. Inge, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 75. Cf. also Vol. I., p. 204, “The § on th 
world of sense is, as it were, only the shadow of Soul cast by the sun of which 
Spirit ; and the more the Soul lives in the light of Spirit, ‘ turned towards philos 
that which is above itself, the more creative it becomes, though its work effort: 
is done with its back turned.’ ” i 
2 Cf. W. R. Inge. ‘ The religious faith in immortality is the faith we 
that . . . those principles that exalt us above ourselves and open that | 
heaven to us are the attributes of the Creator in whom we live and move 4 philos 
and have our being.” Op. cit., Vol. II., p. 28. 1 suffer 
* Cf. W. R. Inge. “ Love becomes more and more important as we | not n 


ascend further. Love is ‘an activity of the Soul desiring the Good’ id 
(Enn. 8, 5, 3).” Op. cit., Vol. IL., p. 187. y occide 
4 Mrs Rhys Davids, Gotama the Man, p. 57 and pp. 94-6. Cf. Sir S. | TI 
Radhakrishnan, ‘‘ Dharma is the invisible and unbounded life whose sectio. 
nature can only be suggested and not described to those who have not known | folk t; 
it. Though unspeakable in its transcendence, it yet gives significance |] micfoy 

to the life of man... .” The Teaching of Buddha, Hippert JouRNAL, the 
April, 1934. ' er 
: T. B. LUARD. olk t 
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THE UNJUST GOD? 


JOB’S PROBLEM AND OURS. 
WILFRID BOVEY,' O.B.E., D.Lit. 


Many scholars have devoted an immense amount of research 
to the story of Job and his friends, and while, like all scholars, 
they frequently disagree violently, they occasionally agree 
surprisingly. Eighteen years ago one of the most pains- 
taking, Dr Morris Jastrow, was courageous enough to under- 
take a completely new edition. He declared in his intro- 
ductory treatise that Job, like almost every other work of 
ancient oriental literature, had no real unity, and pointed out 
that the King James’s version, by including glosses and emen- 
dations, had so concealed the freedom of discussion which 
apparently marked the period of a most important section 
of the work as to destroy the contrast between that freedom 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the return to orthodoxy 
which immediately followed and a-still later and broader 
philosophy. Partly at least as the result of Dr Jastrow’s 
efforts, even if we adopt only the most essential of his changes, 
we find when we read the book of Job with the care it deserves, 
that we are confronted by an historical compendium of 
philosophical ideas, particularly concerning the origin of 


not necessarily Hebrew) thought but many indications of 
occidental, probably Hellenic, influence. 

The poetic book of Job, as we now see it, has four main 
sections, each representing a different philosophy. An old 
folk tale, written in prose, the righteous man overtaken by 
misfortune yet finally recovering his place, forms as it were 
the end-papers ; the book opens with the beginning of the 
folk tale and closes with its conclusion. The Job of this 


1 Director of Extra-mural Relations, McGill University. 
VoL, XXXVI. No. 8. 853 12 
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story has no identity with the Job of the poems, yet we per- 
ceive an elusive connection between these end-papers and 
the themes of the poetry. 

The first main section of the book proper consists of a 
symposium on suffering, and the relation of God to humanity, 
in which Job takes the ground that God should justify Him- 
self but will not do so. Robert Louis Stevenson expressed 
exactly the same thought in less serious words. 


“A clear account, writ fair an’ broad, 
An’ a plain apologie 
Or the deevil a ceevil word to God 
Fram a gentleman like me.” 


Job’s friends, of course, take the opposite view and play into 
his hands just as the Athenians played into the hands of 
Socrates in Plato’s dialogues. The one speech in which Job 
seems to argue in favour of the Deity should obviously be 
attributed to one of his opponents, who only makes two 
speeches while the others make three. 

Dr Jastrow acutely observed that the most striking 
characteristics of this first section, which divides into two 
distinct parts, had been covered up by later writers and 
translators in order to restore Job to the ranks of the ortho- 
dox. To take two instances alone, where the real Job said, 
“Though he slay me I tremble not”; the Authorised Job 
declares, ‘‘ Though he slay me yet will I trust in him.” The 
real Job prayed for a vindicator who might read his story 
in the rocks and rise to take up his argument with the God 
who sent him undeserved pain. The Authorised Job says, 
‘“* I know that my redeemer liveth,” and this is explained as 


referring to a hope of help from God, a direct contradiction | 


of Job’s other arguments. The original Job does not fail in 
respect—that is shown over and over again—but he does 


insist on knowing the Why ? at which we are still groping. | 
It is this attitude which glossators, emendators, and trans- | 


lators have conspired to disguise. 
Dr Jastrow, on the other hand, queries the suggestion 


which has been made that the original Job was affected by | 


Greek influence. Here perhaps we might take issue with 
him and suggest that in considering possible sources of such 
influence we must consider not only philosophical but other 
writings. When we do this we find that the discussion con- 


tains not only many of the opposing points of view, but | 


repeats actual turns of speech and simile which we find in 





Greek literature. It is almost incredible that such parallelism } 
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of thought should be mere accident, and we are forced to 
wonder whether we have not underestimated the intellectual 
intercourse between the Hebrews and the world of Western 
ideas. That contacts were made is evident from many Bible 
passages. Solomon’s merchant ships sailed the Mediter- 
ranean ; he hired Pheenicians to build his temple; even in 
those days he must have learned something of the West. 
What traces were left by the march of Alexander’s armies is 
hard to estimate ; whatever they were, the sands of the East 
drifted over them. Yet it does seem that we have in this 
first section of Job considerations and arguments so different 
from any other Bible writings, so free and so Hellenic, as at 
least to indicate some occidental connection. 

Overwhelmed by misfortune and illness Job curses the 
day of his birth, 


**Let the day perish wherein I was born 
And the night when it was said, There is a man child conceived. 


Because it shut not up the doors of my mother’s womb, 
Nor hid sorrow from mine eyes, 
Why died I not from the womb ? 


For now I should have lain still and been quiet, 
I should have slept, then had I been at rest. 


Like a babe born untimely, I should never have been 
Like children that never saw the light.” 


Compare with this the words of a poet of the Anthology 
(IX, 111): 


** Let us praise the Thracians in that they mourn for their sons 
as they come from their mother’s womb into the sunlight, while those 
again they count blessed who have left life, snatched away by Doom 
unseen, the servant of the fates.” 


Eliphaz answers Job : 


**Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall a man be 
more pure than his maker ? ” 
‘** Happy is the man that God correcteth.” 


Plato condemns the words of Homer : 


** At the threshold of Zeus lie two casks full of lots, one of good, 
the other of evil ”’ (Iliad, xxiv. 527). 


and makes Socrates declare that God cannot be the author 
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of evil, that the good man will bear misfortune with equa- 
nimity. 

Job, unconvinced, continues his complaint : 


































“‘ Oh that I might have my request, 
And that God would give me the thing that I long for, 
Even that it would please God to destroy me, 
That he would let loose his hand and cut me off.” 


Theognis has many parallel passages, for instance this : 


‘It is best of all things for the children of men not to be born 
nor to see the rays of the keen sunlight ; but if born to pass as soon 
as may be the gates of Hades and to lie beneath a covering of much 
earth ” (Theognis, 425-28). 


Bildad speaks of the impious as a plant : 


** Green in spite of the sun, 
Its shoot spreads over its roof, 
About a stone heap its roots are entwined, 
It clutches rocky soil. 
If one plucks it from its place 
That place will deny it, ‘ I never saw thee.’ 
Behold such is the joy of its course, 
And out of the dust something else will sprout ”’ (tr. Jastrow). 


Plato has the same view, although he expresses it very 
differently : 


** Look at things as they are and you will see that the clever unjust 
are in the case of runners who ran well from the starting place to the 
goal but not back again from the goal; they start off at a great pace 
but in the end only look foolish, slinking away with their ears on 
their shoulders and without a crown, but the true runner comes in at 
the finish and receives the prize and is crowned. And this is the 
way with the just, he who endures to the end of every action and 
occasion of his entire life has a good report and carries off the prize 
which men bestow ” (Republic, Book X). 


Theognis doubts the justice of Zeus : 


** Zeus, lord beloved, I marvel at thee ; for thou reignest over all; 
thine is honour and great power, and thou knowest the very heart and 
spirit of each man for thy might O King is supreme. How then, 
son of Cronos, can thy soul endure to hold in like regard the sinner 
and the righteous? . . . Howbeit the wicked prosper and are free 
from trouble while those who keep their soul from base deeds, althoug.1 
they love justice, have for their own portion poverty, poverty mother of 
helplessness, which tempts the mind of man to transgression and by 4 
cruel constraint mars the reason in his breast ” (Theognis, 873-86). 
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Job’s speech in answer to Bildad echoes the same thought : 
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“* How can a man win 4 suit against God ? 


Who could venture against him and come out whole ? 
Who removes mountains and they know it not, 

When in his anger he overturns them. 

Who shakes the earth out of her place 

That her foundations quake. 


The guiltless and the wicked he destroys. 


The earth is given into the hands of the wicked’ (tr. Jastrow). 


He continues in like strain : 


** T will say unto God, Thou canst not declare me guilty ; 
Let me know what thy charge is against me. 
Is it pleasing to thee to distort justice, 
To despise the works of thy hands ? ” (tr. Jastrow). 


A similar complaint bursts from the lips of Sophocles’ 
Antigone (I, 920) : 
‘“* What law of heaven have I transgressed ?_ Why, hapless one, 


should I look to the gods any more—what ally should I invoke— 
when by piety I have earned the name of impious.” 


Zophar returns to the argument that the just man will never 
suffer continually : 


“‘ If iniquity be in thine hand, put it far away. 


For then shalt thou lift up thy face, 

Thou shalt be steadfast and shalt not fear, 
Because thou shalt forget thy misery 

And remember it as waters that pass away.” 


This is precisely the same kind of reasoning which we find 
in Plato’s Republic. Socrates, after a great deal of his usual 
cross-examination, makes Thrasymachus admit “ that jus- 
tice is virtue and wisdom and injustice vice and ignorance ” 
(Rep., I). He then proceeds to the argument that only the 
just live well so that “the just is happy and the unjust 
miserable.” In the tenth book of the Republic we read : 


** Then this must be our notion of the just man, that even when he 
is in poverty or sickness or any other seeming misfortune all things 
will in the end work together for good to him in life and death.” 


It is interesting to observe that throughout the argument 
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Job takes the usual Greek view that the future life has 
nothing desirable, that it is hardly life at all : 
‘** Let me alone that I may take comfort a little 


Before I go whence I shall not return 
To the land of darkness and the shadow of death.” 


Compare one of the later Greek poets : 


‘** Naked came I upon the earth, naked I go beneath the earth, 
Why do I toil in vain, seeing how nakéd be the end ” 
(Anth. Pal., X., 58). 


The fact that no one replies by speaking of a happy immor- 
tality is perhaps an indication that, even if other Greek ideas 
had touched the East, this particular Platonic notion was 
either unknown or unaccepted. 

Job finally loses his temper—he is not at all the patient 
Job to whom proverbial sayings accustom us—and accuses his 
friends of offering senseless contentions for fear of giving 
offence to God. As for himself, he will not surrender. 
‘“* Though he slay me I tremble not,” he cries, and then : 

** Man born of a woman is of few days and full of trouble. 


He cometh forth like a flower and is cut down. 
He fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not. 


Thou prevailest for ever against him and he passeth. 


His flesh upon him shall have pain and his soul within him shall 
mourn.” 


Once again Greece gives us parallel thoughts : 


** Even as are the generations of leaves such are those likewise of 
men; the leaves that the wind scattereth to earth and the new 
leaves come on in the spring-tide ; so of the generations of men one 
putteth forth its bloom and another passeth away ” (Iliad, vi. 146). 


** Never by day shall they (mortals) cease from toil and sorrow 
nor in the night time from destruction ” (Hesiod, Works and Days, 
104). 

‘* Weeping was I born and weeping I go down to death, 
And all my life I have found filled with tears ” (Anthology, X., 84). 


Up to this point, Chapter XIV of the traditional divisions, 
the arguments are consistent. In the next series of speeches 
there is a change of ground among the debaters, giving some 
justification to the theory that the series represents discus- 
sion of a later period. So far the friends of Job have followed 


the lead or at any rate have paralleled the arguments of 


Plato, while Job himself has spoken like the poets and 
tragedians. Now, suddenly, in the section there is a differ- 
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ence in authority. Eliphaz comes to the attack in a new 

vein. No one can prosper who is insolent towards God. 

This idea was familiar in every stage of Greek literature. 

Insolence (v8pis) is the pride that shows itself in irreverent 
words, that does not recognise human weakness and blind- 
ness. Nemesis is bound to punish the insolent. 

Job is not defeated. He prays that his words may be 

preserved and that some day his vindicator may step for- 
ward. This is the passage usually wrongly translated: “I 
know that my redeemer liveth.” 

> Zophar continues with an argument Aéschylean in its 

iS 9 intensity : 

‘“* The triumphing of the wicked is short, 

And the joy of the impious for a moment 

it Though his excellency mount up to the heavens 

is And his head reach unto the clouds, 

o Yet he shall perish forever by the measure of his greatness, 

They which have seen him shall say ‘ Where is he ? ’ 


His children must recompense the poor 
And his own hands must hand over his offspring. 


The increase of his house shall depart.” 


“Tf the criminals escape,’’ wrote Solon, “‘ and the con- 
demnation of the gods overtakes them not, yet sooner or 
later the doom comes, the guiltless children or descendants 
pay the penalty.” Plutarch evidently believed in the doc- 
trine of reprisal upon the offspring and felt himself righteous 
in so doing. 

So far there is no sign of the idea suggested by Plato in 
the famous myth which describes the creator leaving the 
controls of the universe ; as a result it began to turn in the 
wrong direction and there followed an epoch of wickedness. 
Just what Plato meant to convey is not very clear, but 
apparently he wished to explain the origin of undeserved 
suffering without being false to his views elsewhere expressed, 
that God cannot be responsible for evil and simply allows 
evil to happen. As the argument goes on, Job takes almost 
this ground : 


‘“* Why, seeing times are not hidden from the Almighty, 
; Do not they that know him see his days ? 
od | The wicked remove the landmarks, 
of | They drive away flocks and feed them, 
; They drive away the ass of the fatherless 
And take the widow’s ox for a pledge.” 
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Here the philosophical discussions of this particular type 
end. We have been driven into the same impasse as con- 
fronted the philosophers and poets of Greece. We find in the 
new Job a very unfamiliar person, yet we must admit the 
extraordinary boldness and force of his arguments. He has 
put us in a position of considerable difficulty ; he has first 
followed the unhappy realism of the Greek poets while his 
friends have taken the ground, familiar to readers of Plato, 
that God cannot do wrong. Then when the friends them- 
selves turn to the poetic idea of retributive punishment, Job 
slips out of their grasp. As Plato finally suggests, Job 
assumes that God permits evil and leaves us groping for a 
reason. Far more recent philosophers have stalled at the 
same point. 

There now follows a short second section, Chapters XXIX 
—-XXXI, which attempts to bring Job back into line with 
traditional thought. It gives no impression of authen- 
ticity. It is the least striking part of the work from a 
literary point of view. It is not convincing because Job is 
suddenly made to desert completely his original attitude. 
The keen and questioning seeker of the early chapters is 
presented to us as an unattractive snob, well satisfied with 
his own good works. 

The third section, containing the speeches of Elihu, 
evidently represents the thought of a later period of ortho- 
doxy. It purports to express the thoughts of a younger man 
who reproves not only Job but his friends for their attitude. 
The speaker was an authoritarian and a traditionalist, and 
his arguments were very similar to those which a member of 
the Oxford Group would use against Mr Joad or Mr Huxley. 
It is none of our business why we suffer ; God must be right 
in whatever he does because he is God. Job did not reply. 
He was confounded because he was no longer there, his share 
in the book had been finished long before and the enthusiastic 
Elihu was addressing nothing but a shade. 

The fourth section, containing the great nature poems, 
seems to acquire a very advanced significance from such an 
interpretation of the earlier chapters as has been suggested. 
That section is prefaced by the essay on Wisdom, which is in 
some ways the most notable piece of the book ; its theme 
is that perfect knowledge is attainable only by a higher 
Intelligence than that of man. This is a totally different 
point of view from any which has so far been put forward. 
_— has discovered much about the earth on which he 
ives : 
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“ But Wisdom where is she to be found 
And where is the place of understanding ? 
Man knows not the way to her 
Nor is she to be found in the land of the living. 


God knows the way to her 

And he knows her place, 

For He encompasses the ends of the world, 
He sees all under heaven ” (tr. Jastrow). 


Here we have the philosophy of an ideal Knowledge as inter- 
preted by Haldane, a Knowledge in which man can only 
share, which is actually equivalent to the Universe itself, 
combined with views like those still put forward, that God is 
synonymous with universal Thought or a Supreme Mind. 

The nature poems represent the final answer of the last 
compilers to the problem raised by Job and left unsolved. 
When this answer is analysed we shall find it very similar to 
the reply of some modern physicists, and for that reason, if 
for no other, it has a peculiar interest. 

These nature poems have a poetic preface which we have 
up to now found interpolated near the end of Elihu’s speeches. 
There is good evidence for thinking that it belongs elsewhere. 
Dr Jastrow observed that it is differentiated from the rest of 
the speeches becaused it is addressed to Job himself, not, 
like Elihu’s other speeches, to the wise in general. What is 
still more convincing is that its thought is in line with the 
nature poems and not with Elihu’s views at all : 


** Hearken unto this, O Job, 
Stand still and consider the wondrous works of God. 


Teach us what to say concerning it, 
We cannot arrange our words because we are in the dark.” 


Elihu was never in the dark, he was quite certain of every- 
thing. 
Then come the thunders of Jehovah : 


** Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare if thou hast the knowledge, 


When the morning stars sang together 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


Vou. XXXVI, No, 3. 
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Canst thou bind the chains of the Pleiades 
Or loosen the bonds of Orion ? 


Canst thou send lightnings that they may go forth 
And say unto thee, ‘ Lo, we are here’? ” 


The magnificent and all too short commentary on man’s 
insignificance in the universe is succeeded by poems on the 
wonders of life: the lion, the goat, the deer, the wild ox 
pass before us : 


‘** Hast thou given strength to the horse, 
Hast thou clothed his neck with a mane ? 


He paweth in the valley and rejoiceth, 
He goeth on to meet the armed men.” 


The hippopotamus and the crocodile are described, and in the 
magnificent verses is good cause for humility. The first step 
in the argument is evident. The universe, with its physical 
and biological components, is beyond any human under- 
standing. We see certain phenomena, certain things, but we 
can have no knowledge of the way in which they happen, or 
of how the universe, which they make up, came into exist- 
ence. 

The next step in the argument is not at first so clear. 
It is not set down in writing. Either it never was expressed 
or it has been excised as being so radical in thought that it 
was not permitted to stand by more orthodox generations. 
That some part of the book has been lost or misplaced is 
indicated by the fact that the nature poems, although not 
presented as spoken by Job, are at present followed by a 
verse : 


“Then Jehovah answered Job as follows.”’ 


Is it too bold a conjecture that there was once here 
declared the belief that man’s place in creation is so small 
a one that no individual has the right to think of the Supreme 
Power as having a personal interest in him ? He must work 
out his destiny, so far as he may, in line with the eternal 
principles of the universe, but must not think that his joys 
or troubles are due to any special notice taken of him by the 
Almighty. It is almost unquestionable that at some future 
date such a suggestion would have been thought of as tending 
to destroy any belief in relation between man and God and 
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therefore would have been suppressed, but is this suggestion 
not the necessary conclusion to the nature poems ? To what 
other conclusion can they lead? Is not this notion of the 
Supreme Being beyond the most advanced viewpoint of 
Greeks or Hebrews? There is no place here for ¢4ovos, the 
envy of the gods, with which Greek literature makes us 
familiar, no place for the injustice, the undeserved suffering 
of which Job complained, no place for lawsuits between God 
and man, no place for the Greek Nemesis, pursuing evil-doers, 
even if unwitting, and harrying their children. 
The conception of Euripides who complains that : 


** Somehow the God, if God he must be called, 
Grows weary of concerting always with the same folk.” 


and that of Plato whose God deserts the helm of the Universe, 
are far below that of the author of the nature poems. 

If our conjecture is correct we can easily understand why 
the next verses declare that ‘‘ Jehovah said to Eliphaz the 
Temanite . . . ye have not spoken right of me as hath my 
servant Job,’’ for nowhere in the whole Bible is to be found 
so magnificent a conception of Deity. But even if the guess 
that a lost speech attributed to Job and declaring such an 
advanced creed once followed the nature poems, to be itself 
followed by the next verses expressing Jehovah’s approval, is 
a wrong guess, the nature poems with no such sequence 
whatever declare the belief for themselves. 

A further conjecture follows almost of necessity. The 
Book of Job, either in its usual form, in Dr Jastrow’s trans- 
lation, or as Dr Kallen has cast it into the form of a “‘ Greek ” 
tragedy, has been explained either: as a single work or as a 
compilation built up by accretions of different periods. 
According to the latter theory, the book had several authors, 
each of whom took an already existing work, altered and 
added to it. A third possibility is now apparent, that the 
final compilation, if not the first time the various sections 
were written, was the first time they were put together and 
that they were so put together with the deliberate intention 
of providing a historical compendium of philosophic thought. 
This theory does not, of course, account for the subsequent 
changes, some of which have been mentioned, which distort 
the original ideas. It does, however, account for such an 
arrangement as we have. It affords an explanation of the 
way in which the whole book builds up to the nature poems, 
which no other theory seems to supply and which perhaps 
deserves attention. 
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In any case the final conclusion at which the writers of 
Job seem to have arrived is so close to that of modern 
physicists and philosophers that we cannot fail to give the 
authors, whether they were Hebrews or whether they were 
not, whether they knew the Greeks or whether they did not, 
credit for an extraordinary keenness of critical thought. A 
physicist, Professor J. W. N. Sullivan, says : 


“The Universe, as we know it, originated a finite 
time ago and it could not have originated by chance. 
The origin of the Universe, it would appear, is not a 
problem that can be brought within the scheme to which 
science confines itself.”’ 1 


Professor Wolf, in summarising the ‘‘ mystical realism ”’ 
of Hocking, says : 


“ The self of the universe is infinite in its depth and 
mystery and human life is a reaching out to the reality 
of things as a region in which the discovery of value 
need never end. The human self spans past and future, 
lives on values and is free, determining out of a matrix 
of many possibilities which one shall become fact. But 
the human self is not all these things from the beginning 
—its freedom and its immortality must be won.” 2 


The writers of the nature poems had the same message. 


WILFRID BOVEY. 


McGitu UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 


1 An Outline of Modern Knowledge, p. 109. 
2 Ibid., p. 568. 
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DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


LAY COMMENTS ON THE COMMISSION’S REPORT. 
I. 
GUY KENDALL. 


THE first summaries, which appeared in the newspapers, of 
the Report on Doctrine, made it plain that many valuable 
concessions had been made in the direction of Liberalism. 
But, after reading the Report itself, the present writer 
became aware of what seemed almost a reactionary tendency 
in the general character of its theology. 

Why was this ? He could only answer, on reflection, that 
it was because of something unsatisfactory in the original 
conception of God in the section devoted to that subject, and 
in the detailed inferences which have naturally flowed from 
that conception; that it embodied certain features of an 
outworn philosophy ; that, in spite of the inclusion of several 
eminent philosophers on the Commission, it seemed strangely 
out of touch with much that is best in the philosophical and 
religious thought of our time. 

The trouble seems to arise from some of the fundamental 
concepts, and it issues in derivatory matters, e.g. in the 
relation of God to Sin and Evil, in the doctrine of Grace (and 
consequently of the Sacraments) and of one idea which 
recurs again and again but is never fully analysed or defined 
—‘* The Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross.” 

It is not possible, in a short article, to deal with the more 
fundamental ideas. Moreover the search for defects in that 
sphere is an illusive one. It is difficult to find fault with any 
actual statement made; but the God envisaged by the 


1 A clerical comment on the Report will appear in July. 
2 Formerly Headmaster of University College School, London. 
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authors ! seems to be conceived in a character at once too 
anthropomorphic for philosophy, and too formal and 
ecclesiastical to invite worship and love. I shall attempt 
no more than some brief criticism on the derivative ideas. 
In dealing with Providence the authors unfortunately 
adopt the convenient but equivocal term “‘ to permit evil.” 


“‘ The calamities due to natural forces or to the evil 
wills of men are not directly willed by God, though they 
are permitted by Him and are incidental to the natural 
and the moral order which are the expression of His 
Will are to be borne as part of the price of those high 
interests which require these as their condition.” 2 


They add, in another paragraph and context, ‘‘ It remains 
true that God’s permission of evil is conditioned by His 
power and purpose to conquer it.” 3 

In other words, both natural disasters and the conse- 
quences of moral evil are not directly willed by God (the 
emphasis must be on directly), but as they are necessary con- 
ditions of certain “high interests’’—presumably moral 
character and freedom and the development of human per- 
sonality—God has preferred that we should have those “ high 
interests’? though conditioned by moral and ‘“‘ physical ” 
evil, rather than sacrifice such interests. 

Now if a commercial man permits to be conducted on his 
premises and in connection with his business certain undesir- 
able practices on the part of his subordinates, we certainly 
regard him as morally responsible for them, nearly, if not 
quite, as much as if he had actually ordered them to be done. 
He certainly could not escape the legal responsibility for 
them. 

In fact, the use of the term “ to permit evil,’’ whether it 
applies to moral evil, or to its results, or to natural calamity, 
though sanctified by the theological use of centuries, is an 
evasion which, to say the least of it, is disingenuous and 
argues a lack of moral courage and the will to face disagree- 
able issues. 

In the section on Sin the authors guard themselves against 
the cruder conceptions of Divine Justice. ‘“‘ To say that 
God is Love does involve a real transcendence of the category 
of justice.” ‘‘ The Balancing of guilt with suffering . . . is 


1 This term will be used, as a convenience, throughout the article in 
place of “*‘ The Commissioners.” 

2 Pp. 48. 

Pp. 50. 
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not really the chief activity of Justice.” But the question 
remains : is it an activity of Justice, in the moral sense of 
the term, at all ? 

For the difficulty is not fully met that to speak in terms 
of Justice at all inevitably implies negative and juristic 
associations—offence against a Divine law—doing things 
which ought not to be done, rather than omitting to do 
things which should be done because they are truly desirable 
and right. The authors have left the doctrine of Justification 
by faith in the background. 

In the theology of the Roman Catholic Church we find 
the two conceptions: (1) of moral guilt and its pardon ; 
(2) of Divine Justice, requiring a payment for sin (according 
to the retributive theory) quite clear and distinct, as 
exemplified by the definition of Indulgences.t| Do the 
authors uphold the juristic and retributive theory of Divine 
Justice in any sense? They say, 


‘““We can today make terms neither with the 
legalistic conception of man’s relation to his Maker here 
implied [7.e. in the Roman doctrine of Purgatory] nor 
with the theory of punishment according to which a 
specific amount of pain is inexorably due.” 


But would they accept such a theory with “ specific ” and 
*“‘ inexorably ” removed ? 

If we hold that man, being self-conscious, always sees 
his conduct against the background of a moral and social 
ideal which he identifies with a purpose lying at the founda- 
tion of the Universe, then we have a proper and rational 
relation between moral theology and moral philosophy. Such 
a view admits the possibility of self-condemnation, remorse, 
and other features commonly associated with Sin, but it can 
be entirely free from the juristic view of sin, and the concep- 
tion of morality as a code of Law, which is the evil legacy of 
Judaism. But in the report we have no clear indication of 
such a distinction. 

Hardly more than one page is devoted to the theoretical 
consideration of Grace, though its operation is more fully 
treated in dealing with the Sacraments. But one question 
is never fully faced. Is it not possible to explain grace as 
mediated by the spiritual influences which come through 
membership of a divine society—the new atmosphere which 
the convert breathes in such a milieu? The authors main- 


1 See, for example, the article on ‘“ Indulgences” in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 
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tain (p. 52) the priority of Grace even “‘ to that supernatural 
goodness or sanctification which results from the work of the 
Holy Spirit and through the Church.” But is not the work 
of the Holy Spirit actually “ Grace” itself? At least it 
would be difficult to discover a clear distinction in the 
Pauline Epistles, where the Spirit itself is the free gift of 
God.! 

In dealing with the Eucharist, the authors rightly insist 
that its value is not dependent on emotional experience. 
Divine Grace can be received “even when our conscious 
feelings are distracted or numb.”’ They admit that they are 
divided as to the specific manner by which the Sacraments, 
as such, convey Grace. Perhaps this is the reason why they 
have refrained from discussion whether the reception of 
Grace operates through “the unconscious mind” or is 
dependent on the general “‘ atmosphere ”’ which was referred 
to above (though the two modes are perhaps not altogether 
mutually exclusive). The crucial question is this: is Grace 
to be regarded as a mysterious something which is conveyed 
independently of the ordinary phenomena of knowledge, will, 
and emotion, or is it the effect of a religious life, and works 
through the medium of the whole experience of so living ? 

In the case of Infant Baptism, the latter view seems to 
find favour with the authors : “‘ What is conferred in Baptism 
is membership in Christ’s Body with the corresponding 
potentiality of working membership.” 2 They are indeed 
alive to the fact that Grace works through psychological 
means : 


** In the Sacraments, Christ, availing Himself of the 
principles of our nature, offers to men through the 
Church the redeeming power of His life in ways appro- 
priate to our appropriate needs.” 3 


But in the same section it is denied that these “* appropriate 
ways ” can be described as “* psychological processes.” ‘* The 
psychological value of the Sacraments is derived from the 
fact that they are not psychological processes.” The epigram 
is clever, but superficial. Grace, we were told, does not con- 
flict with free will, seeing that it acts through the will.* 


1 See 2 Cor, i, 22. Also Gal. v. 4, 5, really implies the identity of the 
two processes. 

2 P. 138. 

34 P4127. 

* Pp. 52, 58. 
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How can it act through the will except by a process which 
can rightly be described as psychological ?—though this does 
not necessarily imply that it acts through the experience and 
emotions of the moment. In this connexion Dr H. L. Goudge 
has rightly observed, in the volume of essays entitled 
The Doctrine of Grace: “* At first ‘ grace,’ as we find it in 
the theology of the Church, seems far removed from the 
thought of St Paul and St John. . . . What seems to be sug- 
gested is a mysterious ‘ substance,’ a medicine for the sick, 
rather than the love and favour of God Himself.” His 
article, combined with those of Dr Vernon Bartlet, who 
insists on the importance of religious experience in any 
doctrine of Grace, and that of Dr A. C. Headlam, who 
deprecates the central position which has been given to 
Grace in Christian theology, are a good correction to much 
faulty thinking on the subject. 

Moreover, is not the experience, which we obtain through 
Art, sacramental, and similar in most respects to the Sacra- 
ments of religion? It is indeed always a conscious experi- 
ence, of a mystical order, somehow bringing us into contact 
with absolute reality ; and its effect goes beyond the imme- 
diate experience, for it tends to transmute other values. 
But sacramental grace is treated as though it were something 


natural in a sense in which art and morals are not. The 
authors protest against a ‘‘ dualism of soul and body.” They 
seem at times to be committed to a more serious dualism 
of the natural and the supernatural. But they nowhere 
discuss this concept of the “‘ supernatural.”’ They take it for 
granted, and do not even suggest that there 2s such a question 
| to be discussed. 

It remains to consider one expression, constantly re- 
| peated, never fully analysed—‘ the Sacrifice of Christ on 
| theCross.” A long and careful history of the idea of sacrifice 
| is given, showing how its primitive implications became 
moralised in the idea of the “‘ offering of self’ : ‘‘ Lo, I come 
to do Thy will, O God.” The authors point out, rightly, that 





*“* the Lord’s words at the Last Supper quite definitely 
relate the death which He was to undergo with the ritual 
sacrifices of the Old Testament, and, though that death 
was a judicial murder, He invested it at the Last Supper 
with a sacrificial character representing the love and 
mercy of God.” 4 
1 Pp, 148. 
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But we miss the consideration of such questions as these : 
Was a violent death essential to the sacrifice of himself which 
Jesus made? Was a life of self-devotion and suffering for 
the cause of true religion not sufficient ? Moreover, are we 
thinking primarily of a sacrifice made by the Divine Son 
who gave up a life of bliss with the Father to undergo suffer- 
ing as man?! Or are we rather concerned with a sacrifice of 
his human life which Jesus made to carry out certain objects 
and ideals for the benefit of mankind ? 

The orthodox answer to the latter question no doubt is 
‘* Both.—The sacrifice of himself which Jesus made was on 
behalf of truth and the love of mankind. He was the victim 
of a great ideal. But the sacrifice was made more significant 
because he was not only a man but the Divine Son, always in 
perfect unity with the Father.” But too often the sacrifice 
is spoken of as though death at the hands of man, and for any 
reason, was sufficient for what Jesus had to accomplish. 
Thus the theory of the “ eschatological ” school, that Jesus 
deliberately courted death because that was part of the 
Messianic programme and was the preparation for the great 
dénouement of the coming of God’s Kingdom “ with power,” 
would exactly fit the view of atoning sacrifice as we some- 
times hear it expounded. Nothing that the Report contains 
quite clearly precludes this fallacy. It is natural for the 
plain man to ask—would it not have been really better for 
Jesus to have lived—to have persevered with his teaching ? 
How do we know that he might not have found a readier 
hearing, ultimately, among Jews and Gentiles alike ? Suffer- 
ing and death, especially in such times as those, are only too 
ready at hand. Why forestall and deliberately seek the 
martyr’s death? Was Jesus like Ignatius, who longed 
impatiently to feel the teeth of the lions in his body ? 

It is very necessary to find a real reason why Jesus found 
it necessary to face a certain death. Such a reason has been 
impressively worked out on historical grounds by Rev. H. P. 
Kingdon in an article “‘ Had the Crucifixion a political signi- 
ficance ?”’? He contends that pressure was put upon Jesus 
both by his disciples and his admirers to achieve a political 
coup @état. He refused; his followers turned against him ; 
and he died a martyr to true religion. 


*‘ There was no lack then of men ready to follow the 
example of Jesus and if need be die in the odious harness 


1 Phil, ii., 5-11. 
2 Hiseert Journal, July, 1987. 
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of war. . . . But his sacrifice was more effectual as his 
End was greater. He gave his life to drive home to 
men’s hearts the Gospel of Universalism, of love even 
of enemies.” 


It is very necessary to apprehend the fact that Jesus 
died for a great ideal—one, no doubt, which in the circum- 
stances could only be pursued by facing death—before we 
carry the idea of his sacrifice into the mystical region of the 
theology of Atonement. 

This necessary step is missing in the Report, and it tends 
to make the idea of the Sacrifice of Christ, as there expounded, 
unreal. Speak first of a ritual or mystical offering, and 
the human story of the Gospel becomes unreal. Reverse the 
order, and we attain to reality and truth. 

Had the authors occupied themselves less with the 
theology of the past—or rather reviewed that theology more 
in the light of the thought and the realities of the present 
day, their report might have achieved that fresh contact 
with life which it seems somehow to lack. It might be replied 
that those modern ideas, in view of which the criticisms 
embodied in the present essay have been made, actually lie 
outside the traditional and fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; that they are non-Christian, or less than Christian. 
But if, fifty or a hundred years hence, another Commission 
is appointed—perhaps with a wider reference, “* On Christian 
doctrine ’—without the limitation “in the Church of Eng- 
land,’ are not such questions likely to be prominent as 
in this article have tentatively, and doubtless inadequately, 


been presented ? 
GUY KENDALL. 


LonDON. 





II. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. N. MOZLEY, D.S.O. 


THE unreflecting portion of the Anglican Communion bases 
its beliefs on a mingling of its youthful memories and senti- 
ment. To these should perhaps be added a sense of trust in 
Church leaders who have time to cope with theology and 
metaphysics. 

Now at long last an official Commission, after fifteen 
years of thought, reading, and argument inter se, has in a 
momentous Document told the Church of England and the 
religious world everywhere what grounds exist for our faith 
and practice. 

The Commission points out that it possessed neither 
executive nor judicial power. It may indeed be formally 
held that the Report is entirely inoperative until endorsed 
by Convocation. But in fact nothing can be quite the same 
again in Anglican theology after the declarations of so 
eminent a body, convoked by the Primate of the English 
Church. Thinking members of the Church of England will 
regard their own position as admissible or otherwise, largely 
according to its relation to this Report. 

As everyone knew was bound to happen, the high, low 
and broad Church members of the Commission, while in 
agreement over a large field, have found it necessary to have 
their views, where they vary in certain vital regions of 
theology, recorded in the Report. It is important for the 
main body of the Church that these differences have been 
permitted to reveal themselves above the signature of a 
unanimous Commission, instead of in the more usual way of 
majority and minority reports. The latter method would 
have made it possible to maintain that views held by 
minorities were regarded by the majority of the Com- 
missioners and by its distinguished Chairman, the Arch- 
bishop of York, as impermissible. It is difficult, it is indeed 
practically impossible, to say that now. We know that 
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some of the members were Modernists. Where differences 
existed they were, one would imagine, more often than not 
ina minority. But the inclusion of their views in this epochal 
Report can be claimed as a sign that, if Commissioners may 
think in such manner without being treated as in some sense 
a cast-out minority, those of us who agree with them may 
hold up our heads as good members of the Church of England 
without fear of official censure. I therefore maintain that 
the Report is in fact a Charter for Modernists. 

When Convocation has censured those minority views, 
then and not before can it be said that the opinions of the 
modernist Commissioners are outside the limits of the Church 
of England, whether for clergy or for laity. 

Let us turn now to the Report itself, and first to that 
mysterious basis of all human thought which is called meta- 
physics. On p. 98 it is stated that the Doctrine of the 
Trinity springs from experience and has proved capable of 
meeting demands which arise in the sphere of metaphysical 
thought. A few lines later we are told that the revelation of 
the Trinity has given us knowledge of the real “‘ Being of 
God.” On p. 18 we read that the Doctrine of the Trinity is 
not a source of any tendency to division in the Church. The 
quoted opinions are highly controversial and if little is said 
about them by the laity it is because our countrymen are 
not very much interested in metaphysics. Very few trained 
metaphysicians would let the remarks pass without chal- 
lenging at least the first two. The real Being of God is 
infinitely beyond our cognition, though that is not to say 
that His goodness may not rightly be inferred. 

One wonders why Plato is the only non-Christian philo- 
sopher whom the Commissioners quote (except, once, 
Descartes). In these matters the work of Kant can hardly 
be passed by in any company. Nor is it clear why we are 
told (p. 45) that 


** Any such view as that the finite universe proceeds by 
emanation from the Divine nature, as opposed to the 
view that it originates in the creative activity of the 
Divine will, is non-Christian.” 


This is rather harsh treatment of the philosophers, who have 
as much right to explore this terra incognita, without being 
termed non-Christian, as have the theologians. 

The texts quoted on p. 97 (with the footnote) in support 
of the doctrine of the Trinity are wholly inadequate for that 
purpose. Indeed Ephes. iv. 6, one of these verses, in its 
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obvious meaning runs directly counter to the doctrine. 
Matt. xxviii. 19, the most definite text (though by no means 
potent of a full Trinitarian meaning), is not sufficiently 
certain to be an utterance of our Lord, and is unlike Him. 

Constantly through the Report occurs the word “* sym- 
bolic.” It is, as pointed out on p. 37, an ambiguous word, 
but at the end of that page it seems to be given the meaning 
that a symbolical thing did not actually occur. Of the 
Ascension it is stated (apparently unanimously) that its 
physical features are ‘“‘ to be interpreted symbolically since 
they are closely related to the conception of heaven as a 
place locally fixed beyond the sky.” This is a momentous 
pronouncement and it is difficult to understand what 
explanation those Commissioners, who have agreed to it and 
yet who believe the Bodily Resurrection, would give as to 
what happened finally to our Lord’s physical Body. 

On p. 93 the wind and fire at Pentecost are termed 
symbolic. Does this mean they were not felt and seen ? 
On p. 38 the Report speaks of the possibility that a symbolic 
character may attach to the truth of articles in the Creed. 
““ It is not,” says the Report, “‘ of necessity illegitimate to 
accept and affirm particular clauses of the Creeds while 
understanding them in this symbolic sense.”” That appears 
to be all the modernist needs, but ‘‘ symbolic ” seems to be 
one of Humpty Dumpty’s portmanteaux—‘ two meanings 
packed up into one word.” It is all a little like a game, 
however eminent the players. 

As is to be expected, thejReport pays a good deal of 
respect to Tradition. Yet the following two passages 
practically contradict one another. On p. 34 we read : 


‘** It is better for us to learn to use them [classical 
formulations] with an interpretation according to our 
needs than to discard them for others more obviously 
expressive of present habits of thought.” 


But on p. 24 it is stated : 


‘“‘ Certainly we have found that so soon as both 
parties to any controversy set themselves to find other 
expressions than those which have been traditional 
among them, they discover a far greater measure of 
substantial agreement than they had anticipated.” 


There are certain weighty objections to the use of traditional 
words which might well have been alluded to. In the first 
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place they tend to prevent breadth of outlook in less educated 
minds. Secondly, they tend to weaken the witness of 
Christianity in schools through the large amount of 
‘explaining away ” which has to be resorted to by teachers, 
as the writer knows only too well by experience. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate here to suggest that 
Tradition so often does not go back far enough. It reflects 
the medizeval Church and the Fathers but not always Christ 
Himself. On pp. 112-113 we read that the Church has four 
institutional safeguards of its own continuity, the Scriptures, 
the Creeds, the Sacrament, the Ministry. And yet no men- 
tion is made of our Lord’s test of acceptable religion, “‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Great reliance is put throughout the Report on Christian 
experience. On p. 96 and again on p. 97 the Doctrine of the 
Trinity is mainly founded thereon, and similarly elsewhere. 
Danger lies here. Roman Catholics would on such grounds 
claim the truth of their special beliefs about the Mother of 
Our Lord and the validity of other of their beliefs and 
practices, which the Commission would be likely to repudiate. 
Indeed it would be possible to sustain even non-Christian 
religions in such manner. 

Central to the Report is naturally its Christology. On 
p. 72 Christ is said to be essentially “‘ one with God.” It is 
an ambiguous phrase, capable of more meanings than one. 
A Unitarian might use it. On p. 73 it is admitted that 
discipleship and worship preceded systematic speculation. 
How can we be sure that second and third century specu- 
lation was sound, and by what right can Christian leaders 
close the door to further speculation in the light of modern 
knowledge ? On p. 75 ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ” is quoted as a proof-text, but no mention is made 
of, ‘“‘ The Father is greater than I” or, ‘‘ Why called thou me 
good ? None is good save one, even God,” or, ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time.” 

The virtual permission given by the Report, to accept or 
reject miracles is a landmark of Anglican theology, even 
though the Chairman in his Introduction complains (p. 11) 
of the “‘ monotonous uniformity’ of the world without 
them, which is hardly a convincing argument. Similar per- 
mission is indicated as regards the Virgin Birth and Our 
Lord’s Bodily Resurrection. About the former, on p. 82 
the argument of “‘ fittingness ’’ is often used in support of 
the traditional view. It is too facile a method, for it could 
equally well be maintained that it would be more fitting were 
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our Lord’s an ordinary human birth. Similarly in support 
of the Bodily Resurrection we read on p. 87, “‘ To some of us 
it appears to be of vital importance that the supremacy of 
Spirit should be vindicated in the material creation . .. ” 
et seq. Here is the “‘ fittingness”” argument again. Truth, 
however, should be based on evidence rather than on what 
almost amounts to taste. 

On p. 209 our own bodily Resurrection is argued for 
because otherwise “‘ the future life is impoverished and 
ghostly.””> Why are ghostly things poor? Is not spirit 
greater than matter? The further argument is offered that 
*“* it safeguards the conviction that we shall have the means 
of recognising each other in the future life.” Really ! 

When it reaches the question of the future resurrection of 
mankind the Commission affirms on p. 209 that, 


‘* while we ought to reject quite frankly the literalistic 
belief in a future resuscitation of the actual physical 
frame which is laid in the tomb, in the life of the world 
to come the soul or spirit will still have its appropriate 
organ of expression and activity, which is one with the 
body of earthly life in the sense that it bears the same 
relation to the same spiritual entity.” 


Here evidence is frankly unobtainable so, as before, resort is 
had to “‘ fittingness.’’ How can such things be even guessed 
at ? The only answer that can be made is, “‘ There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio .. .”. 

Nearly half the Report deals with the Sacraments, and 
mainly with Holy Communion. The Commissioners allowed 
themselves here something of a “‘ Schoolman’s holiday ” and 
only a very theologically minded reader will care to follow 
them closely. But the receptionist, even the Zwinglian it 
would seem, is assured of his rightful place in the Church of 
England. Magic is sternly repudiated, but one is bound to 
confess that the distinction claimed on p. 128, para. 8, 
between Sacraments and a wizard’s magic is, as the argument 
there goes, a distinction almost without a difference. That 
African wizards do bad things and that Christian Sacraments 
are of very great spiritual value is really beside the point. It 
is the method not the result which is under discussion. It is 
interesting and valuable to learn on p. 180 that the modern 
insistence on the critical nature of the “‘ moment of consecra- 
tion ” is an emphasis which differs from an earlier outlook. 

As regards Baptism, the Report speaks (p. 180, para. 18) 
of the insistence of Catholic theology on a right disposition, 
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if the soul is to benefit from the use of sacraments. This, 
however, is a strong argument in favour of adult baptism. 
On p. 139 (c) the case of the unbaptised person, who believes 
he is baptised, is not dealt with. Is such a one by this error 
spiritually injured ? On that question would seem to stand 
or fall the whole case for baptismal sacramental grace, where 
the person concerned is unaware of it and takes no conscious 
art. 

: In the chapter bearing upon the Atonement it is stated 
(p. 92) that “the moral order of the universe makes it 
impossible that human souls should be redeemed from sin 
except at a cost.” How is this known? On the next page 
the first passage reads almost as though God were bound by 
‘* conditions,’ somewhat reminding us of medizval contro- 
versies which would meet with little acceptance to-day. 
On pp. 103-104 it is insisted that salvation must essentially 
be social and corporate, and the saying “‘ extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus ’’ is on that account claimed to have validity. 
Can this be proved by an appeal to the lives of good men in 
history ? On p. 67 we read, “‘ an Englishman to-day may 
feel that he has a share in the guilt of the nation which burnt 
Joan of Arc.” This seems to be unreal. Sorrow and guilt 
are different things. 

Probably the most difficult passages in the gospels are 
those dealing with Eschatology. Our Lord seemed so sure 
that the end of the world was coming soon—‘“‘ on this 
generation ”—and that it would be accompanied by astro- 
nomical portents, which are quoted from the prophets. The 
Report, however, on p. 16 speaks of confusion in the public 
mind from a tendency “ to interpret as fact the great sym- 
bolic images of the writers of the New Testament.’ One 
hopes it may be so, but Christ’s words are especially plain. 
He seems to have been quoting with acceptance Joel ii. 2; 
Dan. xii. 1; Isa. xiii. 10, etc., unless the whole passage is 
largely a later insertion. As regards eternal punishment we 
read on p. 217 that ‘‘ it would not be easy to find in the New 
Testament a basis for definitely and rigorously excluding all 
hope of further opportunity.” And yet Christ’s parable of 
the sheep and the goats, and other words of His seem 
indicative of His own mind. 

Here and there throughout the Report words are used 
loosely. Too often we are told that God “‘ can ” and “‘ must,” 
as though we could bridle the Infinite and the Ineffable. 
On p. 91 we read of the “‘ Divine miracle of forgiveness.”’ 
Why “ miracle’? ? The Resurrection is called on p. 84 
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** wholly unique ” (sic). Are Christ’s raisings from the dead 
disregarded ? On p. 126 we are told that the Apostolic 
succession “ guarantees’ the status of ministers. How? 
On p. 166 an attempt is made to distinguish between 
*“‘ presence”? and “special presence” (of Christ in the 
Eucharist). Does the adjective really mean anything? A 
Being is either present or not present. 

A critical article, such as this, is always open to the 
reproach that words have been unfairly detached from their 
context. If the present writer has done so he would ask 
forgiveness for a fault which he has tried hard to avoid. It 
is now right to pay the highest possible tribute to the many 
splendid, helpful and brave passages throughout this great 
Report which, all things considered, far outweigh those 
which, rightly or wrongly, have here been criticised. The 
Report rings true. It is imbued with goodness and with the 
Spirit of the Master. 

That it is a Charter for Modernist Churchmen is indubit- 
able. Besides that freedom which we have long since 
possessed and deeply value, the abandonment of Biblical 
inerrancy, the widespread use of private judgement 
(especially commended on p. 36) and the receptionist belief 
concerning Holy Communion, we may now, it would seem, 
join with certain members of the Commission in partial or 
even total abandonment of miracle, including the Virgin 
Birth and Christ’s Bodily Resurrection. We may with them 
all, regard the physical Ascension as “‘ symbolic.” The Fall, 
the Second Coming as an event terminating History, angels 
and demons are no longer to be credal tests.1. Church 
Government is not held necessarily to involve the Apostolic 
Succession (as we see in the recent proposals for re-union 
between the Anglican Church and the Free Churches). Uni- 
versalism is more than smiled upon. Prayers for and even 
to the dead are no longer forbidden. Eschatology has 
become “symbolic”, as is a “ local’? Heaven. Hell is 
interpreted as separation from God, for which a remedy may, 
the Report ventures to hope, some day befound. And finally, 
interpretation of the person of Christ, of a wider kind than 
formerly, may be held—at least in the view of some who 
signed the Report. 

We must be especially grateful to the Archbishop’s 
Commission for pointing out (pp. 32, 33) that the Gospel 
records cannot be accepted as always reproducing the 


1 The writer would venture to record his own acceptance of an angelic 
or “‘ messenger ” unseen world. 
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ipsissima verba of our Lord, that the words have been trans- 
lated, and that there is some reason to think that in some 
cases the sayings attributed to our Lord reflect rather the 
experience of the primitive Church, or the utterances of 
Christian prophets, than actual words of Jesus. 

Our Church of England is indeed justifying her age-long 
position as a Bridge Church, and the bridges lead to many 
diverse regions of the Holy Spirit. The Commission has done 
great work and deserves the thanks of us all. 


E. N. MOZLEY. 


Riron. 














WAS JESUS AN HISTORICAL PERSON is 
ALFRED LOISY. 


Paut-Louts Coucnoup published in the H1npertT JOURNAL 
not long ago (January 1936) an article entitled “‘ Was 
Marcion’s Gospel one of the Synoptics ? ”’ in which he set 
himself to prove that the Marcionite Gospel was of earlier 
date than the canonical Luke. This article was a kind of 
introduction to the book which has just appeared: Jésus 
le Dieu fait homme (Paris, les editions Rieder, 1937) in which 
the same author’s thesis on the non-historicity of Jesus is 
completely developed. The key to his argument, already 
sketched by Couchoud under a somewhat different form in 
le Mystére de Jésus (Paris, Rieder, 1924) is, in effect, that 
Marcion’s Gospel is prior not only to Luke, but to the three 
other canonical Gospels, as well as to the Gospel of the 
gnostic Basilides, Marcion’s own and original work having 
consisted in narrating, as though it were terrestrial history, 
the mystery of the god sacrificed for the redemption of men, 
a myth which the believers in Jesus up to that time are 
supposed to have understood as a celestial transaction in a 
vaguely conceived eternity. The essential point of the new 
volume lies in this somewhat far-fetched assertion, which it 
is absolutely indispensable to take into account if we are to 
understand the exegesis, with its frequent peculiarities, to 
which Couchoud has subjected the Christian documents, 
both those deemed by him anterior to Marcion and those he 
makes dependent on him. It is equally necessary to throw 


1 Translated from the French for the H1pBert JouRNAL and revised 
by M. Loisy. The title in the original is Jésus a-t-il existé ? For M. Loisy’s 
general view of Christian Origins the reader may be referred to his work 
La Naissance du Christianisme (Paris, Emile Nourry, 1983) of which a 
summary was given in the HisBert JourNAL for April and July 1934; 
for his religious philosophy to La Crise Morale du temps present (Emile 
Nourry, 1987) reviewed by Dr Inge in the present number. 
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light on the course of the present study which will be, not a 
criticism of detail, but a summary discussion of the main 
positions supported by the thesis in question. Let me add 
for the orientation of the reader that Couchoud has a 
chronology no less personal to himself than his doctrine. 
The great outburst of New Testament literature, even to the 
fixing of the Catholic New Testament canon, is placed by 
him between 134 and 144—the latter being the date to which 
he assigns the death of Marcion himself. His history of the 
myth of Jesus thus falls into two main parts: before 
Marcion, after Marcion ; the first part again dividing into a 
pre-Christian and a strictly Christian state of the myth, with 
a special place reserved for Paul in the latter; while the 
second part consists in the transformation of the myth into 
history by Marcion himself and in the acceptance by the 


| Catholic Church, with rectification and amplification, of the 


myth in the historical form into which Marcion had changed 
it. 
Be 


THE PreE-CHRISTIAN PERIOD. 


The first appearance of what may be called the Messianic 
myth is assigned by Couchoud to the Maccabean movement, 
and the germ of the hope to the Vision of Daniel (vii. 13-15) 
where we encounter the Son of Man. This Son of Man was 
no more than a symbol at first, but was promptly transformed 
into a celestial reality. Out of this misunderstanding arose 
the myth whose history Couchoud sets out to narrate. With 
this intention he writes, in words which I here cite to give an 
idea of his manner. ‘ 


‘““If we measure the gravity of events by their 
consequences perhaps there has been no event of history 
more portentous than the dream which one clear night 
among the nights, and among the ardours and perfumes 
of victory, beneath the walls of the reconquered Temple, 
visited a Jewish astrologer, whose name is unknown ”’ 
(Jésus, 19). 


No one knows either, I imagine, whether the author of 
Daniel was an astrologer. There is better ground for 
believing that this book, like other apocalypses, is a collection 
into which have entered documents of different origins and 
ages, and in which we discern some knowledge of Babylonian 
divination and history. The mythological background of the 
vision of the kingdoms, where we meet the Son of Man, and 
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the meaning of this figure itself, may well be less simple than 
Couchoud makes them. Moreover, the dreams we find in 
apocalyptic writings are so carefully arranged to fit their 
explanation that one is not obliged to take them literally as 
the dreams of the writer who tells them. But the procedure 
of our author in this case is constant with him, and is more 
appropriate to the cinema than to history. Indeed, one 
might consider the whole book as a cinematographical 
exhibition of Christian Origins. 

In the Parables of Enoch (1 Enoch xxxvi.—lxii.), about 
70 B.c., the Son of Man appears as a celestial being at God’s 
right hand, there from eternity, and with a secret name which 
Couchoud has no difficulty in finding out. After assigning 
him certain characters taken from the Servant of Jehovah 
in Isaiah (xlix. 16; Ixi. 1) he loses no time in identifying 
him as “ the living synthesis of the Son of Man, dreamed of 
by Daniel” and the Servant, and even informs us of the 
existence in Palestine at that moment of “‘ virtual Christians ” 
described as “intoxicated by a small book of revelations 
about the celestial Man” (Jésus, 29). That some were 
interested in this “‘ petit cahier ”’ is proved by the fact that 
they transmitted it to succeeding ages. That they con- 
stituted a particular group of believers ‘‘ as far removed 
from the scrupulous Pharisees as from the insolent Sad- 
ducees ”’ is something of which Couchoud has persuaded 
himself, but of which we know nothing. 

From what we read in the Assumption of Moses (written 
shortly after the deposition of Archelaus, in a.D. 6) about the 
full powers to be given to “‘ the messenger ”’ to revenge Israel 
on its enemies and establish it in glory, Couchoud infers that 
this Messenger is no other than the heavenly Man, and even 
that he was identified with the mysterious Shiloh mentioned 
in Jacob’s prophecy (Gen. xlix. 10). His reason for this is 
that Jerome’s Vulgate translates Shiloh (?) by gut mittendus 
est. The misfortune is that Jerome’s translation is too 
belated a witness, and that neither the Hebrew nor the 
ancient versions support the interpretation. None the less, 
in this connection Couchoud does not hesitate to affirm the 
existence of ‘‘ a latent confraternity of hearts thrilled by the 
same magnetic influence.’’ That this latent confraternity is 
unknown to history should not surprise us. 

But now we come to a witness less elusive, presented to 
us as the first preacher of the heavenly Man—no other than 
John the Baptist. Couchoud has generously endowed him 
with life, although John is no better documented historically 
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than Jesus, Josephus saying nothing about his teaching, and 
the Gospels (if we are to believe Couchoud) all depending on 
Marcion who, in his Evangelion, equally says nothing, save 
incidentally, John the Baptist being for him merely a prophet 
of the Jewish God, creator of the lower world and of the Law, 
while Jesus is an epiphany of the supreme, true and good 
God, and without forerunner. But Couchoud, who insists 
on John being in some way the historical founder of Chris- 
tianity and, conformably to a theory still more fragile in my 
humble view, but supported in the learned world, regards 
him as the direct ancestor of the Mandeans—Couchoud, I 
say, does not hesitate to evoke, as though they were the 
authentic teachings of John, the sayings attributed to him 
in Matthew (iii. 7-12: cf. Luke, iii. 7-9; Mark i. 7-8) 
describing them as “ the sole oracle of his which has been 
preserved for us with any certainty in the Christian 
memoirs ” (Jésus, 34). 

It is well known that in the three Synoptic Gospels, 
which are not interested in John except in his relation to 
Jesus, John’s baptism by water (immersion) stands opposed 
by baptism in the Holy Spirit, the formula of the latter in 
Matthew and Luke associating the Holy Spirit with fire. 
Under these conditions it is probable that in John’s sect the 
opposition was between baptism by water for repentance 
and salvation, and baptism by fire for punishment, the 
introduction of the Holy Spirit being due only to the Christian 
tradition. But here Couchoud has made a discovery. 
Reminding himself that the same Greek word (pneuma) 
serves both for wind and spirit, he reconstructs the original 
message as follows: “ he that cometh after me will plunge 
you in wind and fire,”’ plunging into the wind corresponding 
to the action of the winnower shaking the straw. The 
reference, however, is not to the straw, which does not 
pass under the winnowing fan, but to the chaff. Couchoud 
has not perceived that while it is possible to plunge a person 
(or thing) into fire it is by no means so easy to plunge him 
into wind and that, in the case before us, the straw, shaken 
in the air, is expressly consigned to the fire (Matt. iii. 12 ; 
Luke iii. 17). Moreover, plunging into the wind is a childish 
conception devoid of sense. This trait deserves mention only 
as an indication of method. 

John gave himself out as the forerunner of the divine 
Being who was to come for the accomplishment of the Great 
Judgement. That this Being was identical with the figure 
spoken of in the apocalypses and previously pressed into 
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service by Couchoud may well be doubted in view of the fact 
that John’s mission is characterised by a salvation-rite. 
John presents himself as clearly distinct from the authors of 
apocalypses who edit collections of visions to be published 
under a false name; he is the mouthpiece of God. He is 
distinct also from the ancient prophets inasmuch as he is the 
bearer of a single oracle only, incessantly repeated and con- 
nected with his baptismal rite. One may well ask, therefore 
—as Couchoud has not done—what is the origin of this rite 
(which is certainly not a mere purifying ablution) and whence 
came the initiative of preaching so singular, neither the one 
thing nor the other having in strictness any kind of precedent 
in the Jewish medium. Moreover, to the historian not pre- 
occupied with a theory it seems clear that if the personal 
activity of John could arise, and did actually arise under 
such conditions, historical probability can raise no antecedent 
objection to the initiative attributed by Christian tradition 
to Jesus since this, historically speaking, at once took up and 
continued that of John. 

With much assurance Couchoud informs us that the 
baptised converts of John “ thenceforth separated from the 
rest of mankind, lived together in small and strict com- 
munities ’’ and were distinguished from simple Jews by the 
name ‘“ Nazoreans,”’ “‘a name which was preserved by the 
first Christians, by the Christians of the East and by the 
Mandeans ” (Jésus, 87). There is no evidence whatever of 
the existence of these “ strict communities ”’ nor that the 
converts of John formed an association of any kind before 
his death. If, as is probable, the name “‘ Nazorean ”’ means 
‘* an observer of rules ”’ (Observant), it is obviously the name 
of a sect characterised by its external practice and would 
refer to baptism as one of the rules involved. But if the 
application of the name to John’s sectaries, to the first 
Christians and to the Christians of the East, is easy to explain, 
its attribution to the Mandeans has a different origin, and is 
not the result of their proceeding from John, but of their 
having an interest, at one period of their history, in taking 
this name and so passing as a variety of Christians. The 
application of the name to Jesus himself is important for 
another reason, for it seems to have been very ancient and 
to have been associated with his personal name as though it 
had belonged to him during his lifetime and is quite unsuit- 
able to a mythical personage. 

Couchoud places the death of John the Baptist a little 
before the year 36, killed by order of Antipas, who is said to 
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have feared a movement of “ these fanatics ” with whom 
John “‘ did what he liked ” (Jésus, 38). He tells us that up 
to that time the names “ Lord,” “ Jesus,”’ “‘ Christ,’ were 
unknown among these “ virtual Christians,” but that no 
time was lost in discovering them. Thus the name “ Lord ” 
is said to have been deduced from Psalm ex. 1 by enthusiasts 
for the celestial Man, and ‘* Anointed One ” from Isaiah lxi. 1. 

But of all the name-discoveries supposed to have been 
made at that time the most extraordinary is that of ** Jesus ”’ 
as being the proper and secret name of the heavenly Man 
celebrated in the Parables of Enoch and the name of God 
himself (Jésus, 41-42). Observe that it is Couchoud and he 
alone who, from his own knowledge, fixes the date of these 
discoveries, especially of the last, for which he appeals, not 
to a first century Christian writing but to a passage in 
Justin’s Dialogue (Ixxv. 1-2) commenting on Exodus xxiii. 21 
regarding the angel, who will guide Israel into the Promised 
Land having upon him the name of God, and on Numbers 
xiii. 16, where it is said that Moses called Oshea, the son of 
Nun, Joshua. The first passage having been referred (in 
error) to Joshua—who led Israel into the Promised Land, it 
results that Joshua, who is Jesus, carried the name of God 
and that the Divine Name accordingly is Jesus. Such is the 
reasoning explicitly presented by Couchoud and apparently 
to be found in Justin. I say apparently because Justin’s 
commentary fixes the import of his first assertion in a way 
that ruins Couchoud’s thesis. Here is what Justin says in 
effect : 


** In the book of Exodus He (the Lord) declared in 
mystery by the mouth of Moses that the name of God 
himself was also Jesus ; which name, he says, had not 
been revealed to Abraham, nor to Jacob: and we, too, 
understand the meaning of the name.” 


But the name not revealed to Abraham nor to Jacob is, 
according to the same Exodus, the name Jahveh, which 
forms part of Jehoshua, i.e. Jesus. This explains the double 
meaning of the argument; for Justin, in the same context 
says of God, “‘ Again he calls himself Israél and gave this 
name to Jacob.”’ Thus El, the name of God, comes into the 
name of Jacob when changed into Israél. Justin goes on to 
cite the case of Isaiah who also carries the name Jesus, 
Jesha-Jahu being really the same name as Jehoshua with the 
two components inversely disposed. Further on in the same 
Dialogue (cxiii. 4 and cxv. 4) Justin presents the general 

VoL. XXXVI. No. 3. 18 
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theory for explaining and justifying these assimilations : it 
is that Jesus, the Logos of God, appeared to the patriarchs 
and to Moses “ to serve the will of the Father,”’ the acts of 
these personages being figures of the salvation he was to 
operate. And as to the equivalent Joshua-Jesus— 


** just as it was he (Joshua) who led the people into the 
Holy Land and divided it by lots among those who 
entered with him, so will Jesus-Christ gather the 
scattered people and divide the good land to each, but 
not in the same manner.” 


An analogous remark follows in connection with what is 
said in Zachariah iv. about the priest Joshua. 

It is, then, by exegetical conjuring and in the interest of 
an arbitrarily anticipated conclusion that these speculations 
of Justin about the name of Jesus are presented as attesting 
a pre-Christian knowledge of Jesus before the birth of 
Christianity. These speculations did not found the Jesus- 
faith ; they presuppose it already acquired and growing. 
The same holds of the application of Psalm ex. to Jesus the 
Lord and of Isaiah 1xi. to Jesus the Messiah. 

But Couchoud does not hesitate to evoke, in connection 
with the Name, the Christological poem of Philippians ii. 6-11, 
which speaks of the ‘‘ Name ” above every name, supposing 
it to be the name Jesus, in spite of the fact that the name 
there referred to is the name of the Lord (we return to this 
later) and of the further fact that the poem describes the 
voluntary abasement of a Divine Being who takes the form 
of a man, thereby earning his exaltation to heaven, which 
obviously presupposes the drama of salvation to be enacted 
on the earth. So completely is Couchoud’s thesis again 
destroyed by the arguments of this poem alone. He pictures 
the pre-Christians (Jésus, 44) as depending on Isaiah liii. 
3-12, and then studying the circumstances of the Passion of 
their celestial Jesus, as if the Passion of the Servant itself 
were not to be realised on earth and as if the eagerness of 
such investigations did not imply the historical manifestation 
of Jesus. None the less Couchoud imagines that his pre- 
Christians found, in this passage of Isaiah, the sacrifice of 
their Christ as the heavenly Pascal Lamb “ before the 
creation of the world”; in Hosea vi. 2, his resurrection on 
the third day ; the resurrection again in Psalm ii. 7, ‘‘ to-day 
I have begotten thee,” to-day being (Jésus, 45) ‘‘ the day, 
beyond Time, in which Jesus is begotten by God,” that is to 
say ‘‘ the day of his resurrection ” as it appears in Acts xiil. 
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88. A phantasmagory devoid of the semblance of truth, even 
if we suppose the dreamers of it to have been lunatics, in 
which the first speculations of a faith already acquired in a 
Jesus who really died and rose again are transposed into the 
mythical basis of historical Christianity. 


Il. 
THE CHRISTIAN PERIOD. 


We are told that the explosion of enthusiasm which gave 
birth to Christianity burst forth a little before the year 40. 
** Souls,”” says Couchoud, ‘* were strained to their utmost 
towards the fascinating being on whom their salvation 
depended.” ‘* Expectation, terror, love wrought them to an 
ecstasy.”” Mere words: one looks in vain for any trace of 
historical information on the situation here supposed. ‘‘ The 
Lord Jesus Christ appeared ’’—taken by Couchoud to mean 
that this celestial and eternally dying being suddenly came 
to inform his followers that he was risen from the dead—his 
interpretation of the series of apparitions of a Jesus really 
dead on which, according to Christian tradition, faith in 
Jesus the Christ was founded. But this also, on Couchoud’s 
theory, must have been a resurrection in heaven and it is of 
this resurrection in heaven that Peter and the others, Paul 
included, must have been the witnesses, ‘‘ the oldest summary 
of this faith ’” being given by Paul himself at the beginning 
of the chapter concerning the resurrection in 1 Corinthians 
(xv.). 

Here we encounter a strange thing: the ten Epistles in 
the Marcionite collection here alone enter into consideration ; 
but exegesis unpreoccupied with a system can discover in 
them no myth of a purely celestial Christ which, according 
to the theory, was the common faith of Christians up to the 
moment when Marcion conceived the idea of turning it into 
the terrestrial history of his Evangelion. Couchoud is at 
pains to make us understand the first authors of the mystical 
adventure which he, putting himself in their place, has 
dreamed forthem. They were, he tells us, ‘‘ new Nazoreans”’ 
who virtually made “ schism in the religion of John” by 
their “science of new divine names” (those he has pre- 
viously discussed) their ‘‘ mystic knowledge of the death of 
Christ and their privilege of having seen the heavenly Man ” 
(Jésus, 47). But in face of the relevant texts these assertions 
are wholly beside the mark. The author, whoever he was, 
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of the kind of faith-symbol at the head of 1 Corinthians xv. 
is not juggling with new divine names ; his language points 
to a real event in human history and, though he insists on 
the mystic significance of Christ’s death, he declares none 
the less that this death was a fact accomplished on earth and 
says nothing to suggest that Jesus was buried in the skies. 
And the series of apparitions which he cites, while not 
corresponding to the collection on the same subject in the 
Gospels known to us and in Acts, is conceived from the same 
point of view, namely, that the apparitions are the sequel to 
the terrestrial life and death of Jesus. 

There is more to come. This life and death on earth are 
both implied in the sequel to the lesson on the resurrection 
when the two Adams are introduced, the two heads of the 
human race, the first for death and the second for resurrection 
(1 Cor. xv. 20-22, 45-49). Here the drama of Salvation is 
played, if one may use the term, on the earth—all men 
‘** dying in Adam,” the first Adam, the earthly Adam, and 
all equally ‘‘ to be made alive in the Christ,” “‘ the last Adam”’ 
‘**the second Man from heaven ’’—a conception losing all 
balance without the terrestrial manifestation of the Christ. 
This conception is in agreement with that developed by the 
mystic gnosis embedded in the Epistle to the Romans where 
we again encounter the two Adams (v. 14) and are told 
(v. 19) ‘as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one (Jesus Christ) shall many 
be made righteous ’—because (viii. 3) “‘ God, sending his 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, condemned sin in the 
flesh,’ etc. Salvation thus results from the earthly mission 
of the Son who became obedient even to death. Of these 
texts, which peremptorily establish the earthly manifestation 
of Christ, that is the historicity of Jesus, Couchoud takes no 
account nor does he refer to them in his book, notwith- 
standing that he holds them authenticated in the edition of 
Marcion. Let the reader weigh it well. 

Our author is not less embarrassed in finding an historical 
place for the witnesses of the resurrection, of whom he is 
unwilling to know anything save their faith-relation with his 
mythical Christ. On the authority of what is said in Gala- 
tians (ii. 2, 6, 9) concerning those who were the “ notables ”’ 
or “‘ pillars’ of the first community, Couchoud writes as 


follows (Jésus, 46): ‘‘ they certainly owed their dominating 
position to the personal apparition, with which they had 
been favoured.” It is true that, if such was the case of Peter 
and James, it was not so with John. But let that go: John 
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will have his apparition later on and will “describe it 
magnificently in the prophecies of the Apocalypse.” As for 
the others Couchoud affirms that “ we know nothing of 
Peter’s vision nor of James.”” He adds, however, referring 
to a fragment of the Gospel of the Hebrews (cited by Jerome, 
De viris illustribus 2) that the vision of James “‘ was pecu- 
liarly intimate, and the Lord gave James the name of 
‘brother,’ for we see James traditionally bearing the name 
of ‘ the Lord’s brother ’ just as Abraham bore that of ‘ God’s 
friend ’.”” To which Couchoud adds “ his own brothers 
shared the title with him.” 

We observe, then, that Couchoud adduces the Gospel of 
the Hebrews and finds in it authority for getting rid of James 
and the other “* brethren of the Lord ” who are nothing but 
a trouble to his myth. But there is no sort of parallel between 
the case of James the “* brother ” of Jesus and Abraham the 
“friend” of God. Quite as vainly Couchoud evokes John 
xx. 17, where Jesus calls all his disciples “‘ my brethren,” 
and Psalm xxii. 28, where the righteous sufferer says to God 
“I will proclaim thy name to my brethren.” Paltry subter- 
fuges unworthy of discussion. Couchoud has forgotten to 
remark that, in the Gospel of the Hebrews, this was the first 
apparition of the Christ and that James is there represented 
as having been present at the Last Supper. The Gospel in 
question, of relatively recent date, is wholly without authority 
for the primitive tradition of the resurrection of Jesus. More- 
over the term “ brother ’’ has not even in the Gospel the 
meaning which Couchoud would have us give it. 

He does his best to explain the other visionaries, but 
without being able to tell us whence they came nor how they 
were recruited. (1) The Twelve: this group is “ that of the 
privileged who, after Cephas, together saw the Lord in their 
turn...” They are the administrators, the Elders of the 
Community (Jésus, 47). Administrators of a community 
which, as yet, has not come into existence. Couchoud 
proceeds to discover it. (2) The five hundred brethren : 
“this group . . . probably includes ’—the adverb is pru- 
dent—*‘ the old community in its entirety ’—but whence 
came this community which is said to be “‘ old ” without any 
indication of its age ?—‘‘ which reunited and carried along 
by the first visionaries, Cephas and the Twelve ’”—here one 
sees, but without being told why, that Peter is definitely not 
to be counted one of the Twelve—‘ achieved the difficult 
miracle of a grand collective vision of the Lord Jesus.” 
What Couchoud says about this is not intended to dispense 
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us from believing that the vision took place. On the contrary 
he lays emphasis on the fact that, according to Paul, “* the 
greater part remain unto this present,” and that “ the fact 
suffices to show the moral climate and the temperature in 
which the faith was born ” (Jésus, 47). To appreciate what 
Couchoud means by ‘“‘ moral climate ” and ‘‘ temperature,” 
we must remember that he is a medical psychiatrist. The 
‘* temperature ” in question is that of delirious enthusiasm. 
But instead of inquiring whether the apparition to the five 
hundred brethren was not the miracle of Pentecost a prudent 
exegesis has the right, it would seem, to ask if it is indeed 
Paul who speaks in 1 Corinthians xv. In the reign of 
Hadrian (117-188) the apologist Quadratus dilated on the 
number of persons raised from the dead by Jesus who were 
still in the full enjoyment of life (in Eusebius, Hist., Eccl. 
iv. 3). Is there no relation between these survivors and the 
survivors of the five hundred brethren ? 

(3) All the apostles : these are said to be “* the emissaries 
who will go to every place in the world where a Jewry exists 
to make known the power of the name of Jesus ” (Jésus, 47). 
A vague statement, irrespective of the magic of the “‘ Name 
of Jesus.” More to the point is the observation that, in the 
catalogue of 1 Corinthians xv., neither Cephas, nor the 
Twelve, nor the five hundred brethren appear as apostles, 
this quality appertaining to a distinct group of itinerant 
missionaries, which must have been of considerable size, and 
to which Paul himself belonged. It is surely the equivalent 
of the seventy or seventy-two disciples mentioned in Luke 
x. 1-24. But as this mission of the Seventy-two is clearly 
symbolic, so too, doubtless, is this group of apostles, of “ all 
the apostles,’ which would seem to have been fully formed, 
like the other groups of the Twelve and of the five hundred 
Brethren, before having its apparition of the Lord Jesus. 
Couchoud is not disconcerted by any such complete view of 
Christian Origins, which nobody would expect to find in an 
authentic writing of Paul. 

(4) There remains Paul himself: ‘“ finally, he who is to 
be the most audacious of the Apostles inserts into the symbol 
of faith, with a proud humility, the fact that he, he in par- 
ticular, he the last of all, has seen Christ Jesus ” (Jésus, 47). 
One cannot imagine the antecedents of the apostle Paul less 
precisely indicated. Here is a Paul who presents himself as 
an apostle of second rank, the last comer, but who has 
laboured more than they all, having done nothing else than 
preach throughout the world what was professed by all the 
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other believers of Jesus (Peter, the Twelve, etc.). This Paul 
bears so close a resemblance to the Paul of Acts, and so faint 
a resemblance to the Paul who speaks (or to those who speak 
in his name in the first collection of his ten epistles) that one 
is tempted to take him as a near contemporary of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, of Clement of Rome and of the Gospels in 
their pre-canonical age. At all events it is clear that Couchoud 
has neither seen the necessity, nor been able to meet it, of 
naturally integrating into his myth a line of testimony which, 
though probably not from Paul nor from the apostolic age, 
is none the less one of the most curious attempts that were 
made, in the first decades of the second century, to picture 
the origin and development of Christianity from its point of 
departure in a Jesus who really died and was believed to have 
risen from the dead, after a life in which he had really taught. 

We cannot discuss here in detail the conjectures by which 
Couchoud tries to prop up his theory: the diffusion of the 
Baptists’ sect and its attitude towards these new Nazoreans 
(Jésus, 48), the case of Apollos who “ taught exactly the 
doctrine concerning Jesus, while knowing only the baptism 
of John ”’ and that of the disciples “* of Ephesus who baptised 
with the baptism of John,” were ignorant of ‘‘ the Holy 
Spirit ’’ (Acts xxiii. 24-5 ; xix. 1-7), matters in relation with 
the preoccupation of the editor of Acts, but not with the 
history of the Baptists’ sect: the Mandeans who are said 
to be an offspring of John, “‘ a degenerate posterity of John 
the Baptist.”” Those poor Mandeans have of late been much 
favoured by exegetes and Couchoud has not neglected them. 
In reality the sect is not so ancient ; but I must refrain from 
discussing its origin. 

A great confusion reigns in Couchoud’s seemingly 
historical exposition and extends to his chronology. Having 
placed the apparitions of the risen Lord and the beginning of 
Christianity about 37-38 (following the chronology of Paul 
as he conceives it) he then supposes, contrary to the list of 
visionaries in 1 Corinthians xv., that all who had seen the 
apparitions became, by that very fact, apostle-prophets, 
whose personal activity was so extraordinary that, about 
the year 111 (seventy-four years later !) Pliny the Younger 
was able to write to Trajan that the superstitious contagion 
was invading town and country and emptying the temples 
in the provinces of Bethynia and Pontus. 

Without hesitation Couchoud transfers to the earliest 
community everything we read about the gifts of the Spirit 
in 1 Corinthians xii., xiv., and informs us in the same breath 
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that all these inspired individuals, reading the word 
‘“‘ evangelise’’ in Joel ii. 82, and the word “ church” 
(ekklesia) in Joel ii. 16, became convinced that they had to 
‘‘ carry the good news (‘ the evangel ’ in Greek) to the pre- 
destined followers of Jesus ” and that their “ congregation,” 
the Church, was also foreshadowed in the prophecy. In like 
manner the said prophecy “ speaks in the same passage of 
elders or presbyters who will become priests ”’ and of ‘* sucking 
children’ who are “the neophytes” (Jésus, 53). Pure 
phantasmagory! So far as we know the first believers in 
Jesus spoke Aramean ; the idea of “* good news ”’ is not found 
only in Joel, while that of ‘* the congregation,”’ the religious 
assembly of Israel, is present in the Scriptures throughout ; 
so with “‘ the elders,’”’ while the distinction between milk for 
babes and solid doctrine in 1 Corinthians iii. 1 (we find it 
again in Hebrews vi. 1-2) has nothing whatever in common 
with the young children in Joel. 

More than doubtful is Couchoud’s general assertion 
(Jésus, 53) that the apparition of the Risen Lord “ conferred 
on the Jerusalem community and on its chiefs, Cephas-Peter, 
James and the Twelve, a unique title and the right to rule 
everything put forward in the name of Jesus.”’ Nor is it 
true that Paul’s vision was “‘ disputed ” on the ground that 
it had not taken place in Palestine. Paul’s mission was 
contested only after he had made himself an independent 
preacher without formal connection either with the Antioch 
community, which had supported the apostolate exercised 
by him in conjunction with Barnabas, or with the other 
Christian groups already constituted. Nor can we discuss 
here Couchoud’s other allegations concerning the weakly 
attested apostolic journeys in many directions “‘ of Cephas- 
Peter,”’ or the delegations entrusted to the prophets of the 
Jerusalem community, Silas and others, equally doubtful 
with the “‘ journeys” of Peter (except in the case of Silas 
and Judas Barsabbas charged to carry letters to Antioch 
from the Elders at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 22, 27) ). So too we 
must pass by what he says about the collection for the saints 
of Jerusalem, which there is no occasion to represent as the 
primary rule of the evangelising movement. Couchoud will 
have it that “the prophet Barnabas alone brought from 
Antioch ”’ the collection mentioned in Acts xi. 27-80; but 
this collection is the editor’s fiction to replace the move made 
by Barnabas and Paul at the time indicated to come to terms 
with the Elders of Jerusalem on the question of legal obser- 
vances ; as it suits the purpose of that editor to throw this 
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dispute forward to a much later date, so Couchoud has 
chosen to mobilise Barnabas alone for the collection aforesaid. 

Couchoud has not asked himself how it came to pass that 
a group speaking Greek could arise in the original com- 
munity which spoke Aramean. He merely tells us (Jésus, 56) 
that ‘a difference of language always brings in its train a 
difference of ideas. It produces clans.” He imagines further 
that the hellenist believers wholly repudiated the temple 
cult, thus making in advance a clean sweep of the question 
of legal observances without mincing matters. He would 
have done better by taking note of the fact that Stephen, the 
hellenist, was the first publicly to carry the Gospel into the 
synagogues, and that Christian preaching was started, also 
in synagogues, by hellenist preachers dispersed outside 
Jerusalem and Palestine. 

Instead of holding to the firm testimony of the texts 
which present Barnabas as the chief of the doctor-prophets 
who presided over the Christian community which he himself 
had founded in Antioch, Couchoud (Jésus, 60) evokes the 
legendary figure of the proselyte Nicolas of Antioch, one of 
the seven who, in the time of Stephen, were at the head of the 
hellenist group in Jerusalem: he supposes him returned to 
his own country and there deciding at a stroke (after pre- 
viously settling it for himself) the question of married 
persons of whom one had accepted the faith of Christ—by 
annulment of the marriage. In this connection Couchoud 
displays before us the case of a young pagan girl who, having 
escaped from her family to give herself to Christ, “ is 
entrusted to one of the unmarried brethren who makes up 
his mind to keep her a virgin, unless . . . ”: and the rest 
follows according to 1 Corinthians vii. 36-38. A learned note 
informs us that such was the “ situation” of the virgin 
Thekla in her relation to Paul in the romance of Paul and 
Thekla composed in the second century. The anticipstion 
of such a case in the first days of the Antioch community is 
not merely an anachronism; one may be pardoned for 
feeling the presentation as of doubtful taste. We call 
attention to it as an illustration of our author’s method. 

And now for the presentation of Paul himself (Jésus, 61). 
“* Barnabas brought with him from Tarsus to the prophets 
of Antioch a small, insignificant creature, sick and probably 
epileptic ’”—Couchoud is a medical man. ‘“ Formerly as a 
ferocious pharisee he had made havoc of the first Christians 
in Arabia of Damascus (l’Arabie Damascéne)”—an Arabia 
known only to our author. Neither history, nor even 

VoL. XXXVI. No. 3. 18* 
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legend, so far as I know, accuses Paul of having thus “‘ made 
havoc ”’ of the Christians of Arabia. He saw the Christ while 
going to Damascus and went to Arabia as himself a Christian. 
“He had been preaching Jesus through the length and 
breadth of Arabia, Syria and Cilicia.” Another gross 
anticipation ; Antioch is in Syria; when Paul first came to 
that city he had not preached in that region and probably 
not in Cilicia. ‘‘ He felt himself capable of proclaiming Christ 
in a circuit from Jerusalem to the bounds of the Western 
world.’’ This ambition is avowed in Romans xv. 19, 22—24, 
28. There is nothing to show that Paul entertained it while 
flitting hither and thither in Arabia, ete. Moreover Couchoud 
will not allow that the last two chapters of Romans are from 
Paul, since they are not found in Marcion’s Apostolicon. 
Why does he make use of them here ? 


(T'o be continued.) 
ALFRED LOISY. 


CEFFONDS, MONTIER-EN-DER. 
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ADOLF HARNACK, 


W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D. 


THE biography of Adolf Harnack recently published, seven 
years after his death, from the pen of Dr Agnes von Zahn- 
Harnack,! seems a fitting occasion for a review of his work 
and influence. 

Son of a Lutheran pastor, trained in Conservative 
Evangelicalism, his high school education produced reaction. 
He confided in a letter to a school friend his intention to 
study Christianity ‘*‘ which even if it prove to be an error, is 
at least of the greatest interest to investigate.” 

The ruling influence in his intellectual development was 
Albrecht Ritschl, according to whose belief the Dogmas of 
the Church and the contents of the New Testament cannot be 
reconciled. MRitschl’s intention was to be thoroughly 
scriptural: an intention which, according to his fellow 
countryman Emil Brunner, he did not by any means fulfil. 
In any case Ritschl’s presupposition being that Metaphysics 
and Dogma are excluded from Religion, the effect of this 
theory on New Testament interpretation is not difficult to 
foresee. This Ritschlian outlook Harnack adopted. He and 
Hermann became two of Ritschl’s chief adherents. And the 
line of argument which this represents dominates, as Brunner 
says, the whole of the modern history of dogma. 

On these principles Harnack spent years of study ; the 
first volume of his masterpiece, The History of Dogma, 
appearing in 1885. The work extended to three large 
volumes in German, in the English translation amplified into 
seven. The ruling idea throughout the entire work is that 
Christian Dogma is the product of the Greek spirit in the 
sphere of the Gospel. According to his biographer, this 
study liberated Harnack from Lutheran Orthodoxy. The 


1 Adolf von Harnack, von Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, Berlin, 1936. 
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older generation viewed it otherwise. Harnack himself 
maintained that no progress was possible without an element 
of iconoclasm. Protestantism must be freed from its con- 
fusions. He wanted to promote a crisis. He had no hesita- 
tion about offending. He took as his maxim “ fortiter 
scandalizare.”’ 

His criticisms on the Resurrection were naturally, to men 
training in the School of Delitzsch or of Luthardt, extremely 
disconcerting. His father Theodosius maintained silence over 
a considerable time, but eventually, as disputes increased, 
wrote to Adolf that the divergence between them was not 
superficial, but fundamental. ‘‘ Where you stand with 
regard to the fact of the Resurrection is in my eyes no longer 
Christian theology. To me Christianity stands or falls with 
the Resurrection.” 

During this period Harnack was rising in distinction as 
Professor at Marburg. In 1887 came the critical question 
whether he would be transferred to Berlin. Opinion was 
greatly divided. Grave misgivings were felt, not only in 
ecclesiastical circles, but also in academic, whether a disciple 
of Ritschl ought to be elected. On the one hand Harnack was 
pronounced to be the most laborious and most original critical 
historian, of exceptional ‘‘ productivity,’’ of conspicuous 
ability in scientific investigation. On the other side, it was 
not so very long since the pious and venerated Evangelical 
Neander had set the standard of historical exegesis in Berlin. 
There was still a strong conservative tradition. Such men as 
Professor Bernhard Weiss inevitably stood aloof from 
Harnack’s innovations. Moreover, the authorities of the 
Lutheran Church had by an order in Council the right to 
intervene in the theology professor’s election. 

Harnack’s History of Dogma was accordingly subjected 
to a searching investigation. Its criticisms on the historical 
value of certain New Testament writings, and on the question 
of miracles, were specially obnoxious to Orthodox Lutherans. 
The election was further delayed by the death of the Emperor 
Frederick. Then the matter came under Bismarck’s influence. 
Meanwhile the faculty at Marburg expressed its appreciation 
of Harnack’s importance by electing him rector of that 
University. Finally the new Kaiser was advised to nominate 
him to Berlin. 

Established as Professor in Berlin, Harnack was drawn 
into the conflict in the German Church on the use of the 
Apostles Creed. A Lutheran pastor taking a baptism left 
the Creed out. Being reported to his superiors, he appealed 
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to Harnack. Would the Professor promote a petition to have 
the Apostles Creed removed from liturgical requirements ? 
Harnack thereupon gave a lecture to his students sympa- 
thising with those who desired a brief profession of faith 
either instead of, or as an alternative to, the Apostles Creed. 
The lecturer criticised its contents, and asserted that the 
Evangelical Church itself did not accept all its clauses in the 
original meaning. 

He selected as examples the clauses on the Communion 
of Saints, and the Resurrection of the Flesh. He also urged 
that the Virgin Birth was to many contemporary Christians 
incredible. Was it therefore necessary for Christians, con- 
scientiously unable to accept a clause of the Creed, to leave 
the Church ? Or was it not rather permissible, in a matter 
which after all was not central to Christianity, to remain in 
the Communion in which they were born? Such con- 
tinuance was only morally justified, said Harnack, if men 
identified themselves with the fundamental conceptions of 
their Church, made no secret of their dissent, and endeavoured 
according to their power to promote the removal of that 
which they could not believe. 

Harnack’s ascendency over the younger generation 
reached its climax when he delivered his celebrated lectures 
on the Essence of Christianity before 600 students from all 
faculties in the University of Berlin. Among the sentences 
by which his hearers were most impressed was one in which 
he criticised Christ’s teaching concerning the Kingdom of 
God. The Kingdom of God, said Harnack, is represented by 
our Lord as something present, yet something future, as 
something external, yet something: within the human heart. 
On these antitheses Harnack remarked : “ for us gentlemen 
to-day it is difficult to reconcile, nay, it is scarcely possible 
to bridge over such an opposition.”’ He concluded that what 
is meant is that “* the Kingdom of God is the rule of the holy 
God in the hearts of individuals.” 

Other critics have felt that if the Kingdom of God meant 
nothing more than that, it is unaccountable that it should 
have been represented in a series of Parables so widely 
different in character as those in S. Matt. xiii. Harnack’s 
simplification is attained by concentrating exclusively on the 
individual side of religion. The very careful analysis of the 
Parables of the Kingdom by Harnack’s contemporary, 
Professor H. J. Holtzman (in his New Testament Theology), 
proves that what is being represented is a complex reality, 
which is not only an individual possession, but also a social 
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community, existing in successive stages, present in one 
degree, future in another. Probably few students to-day 
would be satisfied with Harnack’s simplification. 

Harnack considered our Lord’s teaching about the 
Kingdom of God comparatively unimportant on the ground 
that it was the repetition of a traditional belief. To this 
criticism Loisy, in his famous book L’Evangile et L’Eglise, 
made the penetrating reply that our Lord had not come to 
set the Law and the Prophets aside, but to fulfil them, and 
therefore identified Himself with the hope of the Kingdom, 
while at the same time He raised the conception of the 
Kingdom to heights above that which the older Scriptures 
had attained. 

What then is the Essence of Christianity? It was 
asserted to consist in the Fatherhood of God and the in- 
estimable value of the human soul. Harnack’s biographer 
says that the professor’s intention was to liberate the 
German mind from all dogmatic, and especially from all 
Christological, problems. Among all his utterances that 
which haunted his hearers most was the assertion that “ the 
Gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
only and not with the Son.” That assertion estranged a 
number of his friends. The life of Jesus, replied Professor 
Loofs, was not merely human. There are elements in that 
life to which we find no analogy elsewhere. The pre- 
supposition on which that conclusion of Harnack’s is reached 
is that History is only concerned with what is within the 
limits of the human. Thus the supernatural is ruled out 
before it is approached. ‘‘ What is the Truth about Jesus 
Christ ?’’ asked Loofs. This is the title of his book, in which 
he maintains that this method of historical science was 
incompetent to do justice to the facts concerning Jesus 
Christ. Historical science drew a picture of a purely human 
being Who in many respects stood within the limitations of 
His time, but who at the same time considered Himself to be 
the Divinely promised Messiah ; was conscious that He had 
much to say to the human race in the name of God ; called 
His own death the Sacrifice of the New Covenant, was 
convinced that He stood in a unique relation to God, and that 
the attitude which any human being adopted towards Him 
was of momentous importance to that individual’s destiny. 
Now, urged Loofs, there is no scope for this self-consciousness 
of Jesus within the limits of a merely natural human life. 
Accordingly, historical criticism is confronted with a great 
dilemma. Either it must reduce all those elements in the 
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self-consciousness of Jesus which transcend the purely 
human, and bring them down to the level of that which is 
conceived as possible within the limits of humanity. Or else 
it must declare itself incompetent to pronounce the last word 
on this great problem. Loofs’ conclusion is that historical 
science is not able to do full justice to the personality of Jesus 
Christ. The Jesus of the New Testament is not the Jesus 
Whom historical criticism presents. Jesus “ assigned to 
Himself such a central position within the history of God’s 
people as is not compatible with an ordinary human self- 
consciousness.” ‘“‘ He cannot be measured by any of the 
standards of historical science.” 

It is said that the criticism of a Rabbi on Harnack’s 
Essence of Christianity was that the contents were correct, 
but that there was a mistake in the title. It ought to have 
been ‘‘ Essence of Judaism,” since that was what the contents 
of the book really represented. 

Harnack’s lectures had a huge circulation. 70,000 copies 
were sold, and the book was translated into all the principal 
European languages. It is said that from the general line 
therein maintained concerning the supernatural their author 
never departed. ‘“‘ To me,” said Harnack, “‘ the super- 
natural conveys no idea.” It is really hardly a matter for 
surprise that Harnack, in spite of his desire to conciliate, was 
not trusted by the German Church, and never once appointed 
as Examiner for its students for the ministry. 

Professor Eric Seeberg, in a Memorial Address delivered 
after the Berlin Professor’s life was closed, says that Harnack 
approached the Essence of Christianity from the standpoint 
of a humanist and a German liberal. For him the essence 
did not consist in the concrete forms into which it has 
historically developed, but in the influence which existed at 
its historical beginnings. Thus the essence is extracted by 
disentangling the kernel from the husk: the original being 
the Fatherhood of God and the infinite value of the human 
soul. His intention was to liberate theology from Meta- 
physics. It may be that in this respect Harnack in his earlier 
years should be distinguished from Harnack in his age, yet 
the separation of Religion from Dogma is Harnack’s lifelong 
characteristic. Real Religion being for him essentially 
undogmatic. Dogma being the work of Greek spirit in the 
realm of the Gospel. 

No account of Harnack’s range of ideas can leave out a 
reference to the remarkable series of occasional Essays and 
Lectures produced by his fertile mind. 
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His Essay on the Confessions of S. Augustine is most 
sympathetic. It is the portrayal of a soul, as a literary 
achievement unprecedented: A man, like all of us, held 
down by ambition, worldliness and sensuality ; but strug- 
gling incessantly against them, and winning at last the victory 
over self. Yet the critic’s characteristic reflection is: 
** How strange it is that this rich and untiring spirit striving 
after personal Christian piety, should only attain it by sub- 
mitting to the authority of the Church!” A criticism which 
Harnack himself had partially answered in a previous state- 
ment that Augustine “‘ sacrifices his freedom of purpose to 
the authority of the Church, because in the message of this 
Church he has experienced the power of breaking with the 
world and devoting himself to God.” But what it was in 
which that power consisted, Harnack does not say. He 
thinks that Augustine at the time of his conversion was no 
ecclesiastical theologian, was in fact still living entirely in 
philosophical problems, and that his Christian theology came 
to him in the next twelve years before the Confessions were 
written. Yet Harnack reminds us that Augustine was “a 
man on whose mind from childhood the name of Christ had 
been ineffaceably imprinted.”” And what that name implied 
in his Mother’s religion, and what he learned from S. 
Ambrose’s teaching, was more than the problems of philo- 
sophy. No doubt Augustine, as he himself acknowledges, 
came by degrees to realise what was involved in the Person 
of Christ. But he reminds us that the Platonists of his 
time highly valued the opening sentence of the Gospel of 
S. John: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” But ignored 
the sentence, ‘‘ And the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” 

Harnack’s appreciation of the religious qualities dis- 
played in Augustine’s Confessions is most impressive. But 
his antipathy to dogma obscured from him the fact that the 
characteristic distinctions of Augustine’s religion were the 
product of the dogmas which the critic desired to eliminate. 
Is it conceivable that Augustine could ever have written such 
a sentence as that which Harnack wrote : “‘ To me the super- 
natural conveys no idea’”’? 

It is characteristic of Harnack’s independence of his own 
religious tradition, that one of his earliest publications was 
an Essay on Monasticism, in which he expressed himself 
convinced that those who approached the subject dis- 
paragingly simply did not understand it, and that anyone 
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who did understand it would realise how much he had to 
learn from it. The Essay produced much surprise in 
Lutheran circles, and was translated into several other 
languages. 

Within a year or two of his appointment to Berlin, 
Harnack delivered a memorable lecture to students on the 
question what Lutherans should learn and should not learn 
from the Roman Church. He suggested that among the 
things to learn was endurance. Roman Catholicism had 
exerted influence for more than 1,500 years. Protestantism 
was only in the stage of childhood’s troubles. Protestantism 
should also learn from the Monastic orders. Also in its 
National Churches and Free Churches the idea of unity. 
Moreover, Protestantism had become theoretical rather than 
religious ; whereas Religion was a life. 

As a historian he remarked the reaction of Protestantism 
from the idea of Eucharistic Offering. He held the reaction 
to be inevitable on account of medieval abuse. At the same 
time he maintained that the idea of offering is in the New 
Testament. Yet that neither in Lutheran preaching nor in 
its practical application was there any instruction on this 
theme. This he regarded as an unfortunate revolution in 
religious history, since there has hitherto existed no Religion 
which was not dominated by the idea of sacrifice. 

He also urged that there was much to be learned from 
the Sacrament of Penance. While he guarded himself against 
any idea of compulsion, and declared that there were strong 
characters whose conscience was between themselves and 
God alone, yet he felt bound to acknowledge that such men 
were by no means the majority. 

On the other side, what Protestantism ought not to learn 
from Catholicism was its dogmas, its constitution, and its 
worship—a rejection which did not allow very much to 
remain. 

Undogmatic religion is, in his opinion, the real character 
of Protestantism. No doubt the Reformers retained much of 
the old Church dogma. But personal faith was their actual 
basis. 

‘** A breach has been made by the Reformation, and 
by the Reformation only. Here in relation to the 
organisation, constitution and law of the Church, the 
Reformation has cut more deeply into history and 
historical development than at any other point. It has 
not only destroyed in its own compass the medieval 
constitution of the Church, but it no longer possesses any 
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connection with the constitution of the Church of the 
first and second centuries.” 4 


Elsewhere Harnack maintained that the facts of history 
compelled the recognition that the elements of Catholicism 
were unquestionably primitive. In his earlier work he 
declared that ‘‘ the decisive premises for the evolution of the 
Catholic system of doctrine were already in existence before 
the middle of the second century.”’2 Elsewhere again, he 
affirms that ‘‘ The principal elements of Catholicism go back 
to the Apostolic age, and they do not merely belong to the 
circumference.” ® 

Certainly that part of Harnack’s astonishing laborious- 
ness which has won most cordial appreciation in England is 
that which is not concerned with dogma, but rather with 
purely historical investigation and criticism of authorship, 
as in his memorable studies on S. Luke, and his invaluable 
reply to Sohm on the Constitution and Law of the Church. 
The former of these led Professor Sanday to say that 


** Apart from his astonishing rapidity, range and power 
of production, apart from his extreme keenness of 
insight, brilliance of combination, and fertility of ideas, 
there is something about Harnack’s writings that 
attracts us more than those of almost any of his country- 
men.” 


(Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 162.) 
W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON. 


St. Mary’s Hosprrau, ILForp. 


1 Harnack: Constitution, p. 171. 
2 Outlines of the History of Dogma, p. 56. 
3’ Theologische Literatur, 1909, p. 52. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF CHARACTER. 


DR OSWALD SCHWARZ, 


Associate Professor to the University of Vienna. 


Ir is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, discoveries of 
modern psychology that the foundations of our happiness in 
later life as well as of all troubles, difficulties, problems and 
abnormalities are almost invariably laid in the first few years 
of our childhood. 

This is the thesis which is to be proved in this paper. 


I. 


It is true that as we are the product of our parents’ bodies 
we inherit certain qualities and features from our parents. 
But the importance of heredity has been, and still is, greatly 
exaggerated by scientists and even more by laymen. 

The inexperienced person can scarcely credit the extreme 
difficulty of determining whether a specific quality can be 
inherited, or whether in a particular case, it has been in- 
herited. For we are still very far from having a reliable 
inventory of transmissible qualities, but experience teaches 
us to be very cautious in stating that this or that quality is 
an inherited one in any particular case, further analysis often 
proving such a seemingly inherited quality to be a reaction 
to environment. This is especially true of all kinds of 
emotions. The only reliable way of differentiating primary 
(inherited) from secondary (reaction) qualities is by a careful 
and laborious investigation of all characteristics which 
manifest themselves before it is likely that the child is 
capable of making definite reactions to its environment. 

The following are the very few characteristics that most 
psychologists agree in regarding as primary. 

Mobility. It has been observed in infants of two months 
and onwards that one child mak:cs 300 times as many 
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spontaneous movements as another. The range between 
activity and torpidity is, therefore, a very wide one. 

Tempo or Speed. A child can be originally slow or agile 
in his physical movements as well as in his mental activity. 

Phantasy. Manifested in the number of different kinds 
of spontaneous manipulations with simple play-material. It 
can be tested as early as from 6 to 8 months and the amplitude 
varies from 0 to 60. 

Perseverance, expressed in the length of time a child 
spontaneously continues to play with one kind of play- 
material. 

Initiative. The capacity for manipulating his play- 
material. This can be tested from six months onwards. 

Sociability. (Aggressiveness, passivity.) Three types are 
clearly noticeable from six months onward. When brought 
together, one baby will make advances to another or will 
seize its toys; another will suffer the advances or attacks 
passively, while the third type plays happily on its own dis- 
regarding the other children. 

Intelligence (i.e. the capacity for grasping relationships) 
is undoubtedly inherited. It develops as the child grows, but 
its potential wholeness has been fixed by heredity so that 
neither education nor the experiences of life can change it. 

Special endowments, such as talent for music, mathematics, 
drawing, technical skill, languages which must be considered 
as transmissible. 

This is the short list of original qualities which experi- 
mental psychology has compiled with the utmost care in 
recent years. Without minimising the scientific value of these 
investigations, it must be admitted that from the practical 
point of view this list has but little value in face of the 
difficulties and problems met with, say, in a child of fourteen 
who is inactive, slow, or aggressive, or lacking in initiative or 
perseverance, etc. Because each of these desirable or 
undesirable qualities may be a primary one, or on the other 
hand, it may equally well have been acquired during the 
fourteen years of the child’s life. Greatly as analytic 
psychology has advanced in the last thirty years, it is still 
impossible to differentiate off-hand between primary and 
secondary qualities in any given personality. So much alike 
are these two types of qualities and so completely may 
environmental influences transform natural and inherent 
gifts that only the most careful and minute study of per- 
sonality makes it possible to distinguish with any certainty 
between the two types. Modern Psychology has therefore 
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adopted the principle of considering all such undesirable 
qualities as lack of perseverance, obstinacy, laziness, lack of 
concentration, plausibility, etc. (as well as some desirable 
qualities, such as ambition, courage, specialised interests, 
obedience, etc.) as being acquired and in consequence as being 
amenable to alteration by psychological treatment. Only 
when treatment utterly fails, which it practically never does, 
is it admitted that certain qualities may have been inherent 
and unalterable. It is to the credit of modern psychology to 
have introduced this optimistic attitude into education. 


II. 


As we already know, these secondary (acquired) qualities 
are due to the influence of the family on the child. Hence, it 
need not be emphasised that a reliable psychology of the 
normal, and even more of the abnormal child can only be 
based on a psychology of family. 

A family is not a crowd, not a chance gathering, but a 
unity, a quite definite structure in which each part or mem- 
ber is linked up with all the others. There is a continuous 
give and take, and the being and behaviour of each is to an 
unbelievable degree, the product of, and the reaction to, the 
being and behaviour of all the other members. 

A family of normal structure consists of a father and a 
mother, each holding a definite position. The father must be 
the real head of the family, commanding a natural respect, 
maintaining the family by his work and regarded as the 
supreme arbiter in all difficulties. The real burden of social 
responsibility rests on him. The mother stands in all these 
respects behind the father, but rules absolutely in her own 
sphere. The ideal number of children, boys and girls, is now 
thought to be three to give the perfect balance to the 
family. 

If the balance in the family structure is disturbed in any 
way, the development of the personality of a child is bound 
to become abnormal. Such unfavourable conditions are the 
premature death of father or mother, the separation of the 
parents, the only child, the illegitimate child, too great a 
dominance of one parent or one child over the others, etc. 

The sum of all these factors form what we call the 
‘atmosphere ” of a family. This atmosphere, whether it is 
balanced, friendly and cheerful, or tense, depressing or 
agitated, is the really decisive factor in a child’s development. 
Thus we may formulate the first fundamental principle of 
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educational psychology—‘* What really matters is not what we 
parents say or do but what we are.” 

Children have an amazing sensitiveness to the real being 
of a person, there is no chance of hiding anything from them. 
They look through all disguises and see the essential. There 
is great wisdom in the German saying “‘ Children and fools 
tell the truth.” It is tragic to see how futile are all attempts 
of parents to conceal their mental and emotional difficulties 
from their children. The children may not understand 
exactly what is going on, but they sense the tension and 
effort. It is hard to say which brings more suffering to 
children: the tense atmosphere of an artificially preserved 
married life or the disadvantages of an honest divorce. It is 
not cynical but only too true to say that children never 
strengthen the bonds of marriage but only make divorce more 
difficult. All this must naturally be applied within limits 
and with qualifications: actually a child’s personality can 
only be affected by the way the parents lead their own lives, 
by the example they give, and the atmosphere they create 
thereby. Thus, the purposeful influence of parents on their 
children becomes devalued in modern views, but not entirely 
superfluous. For, the instruction and information—distinct 
from education—given by parents do affect the more super- 
ficial layers of personality and determine behaviour, manners, 
mode of living—they provide, we may say, a technique of 
living. 

III. 


It is now necessary to give a more detailed account of the 
functions of the father and mother in regard to the children. 
Let us begin with the mother. Man starts from the body of 
his mother on his long journey through life, and this bio- 
logical fact has its parallel in the psychological sphere. We 
owe to our mothers the sense of a soil in which we are rooted, 
of a place in this world which is entirely ours; of a human 
being with whom we are inseparably connected. In a phrase, 
a mother gives to man a home in the vastness of this world. 
This all-important experience creates in him the sense of 
stability, security and poise. This conditions all subsequent 
contacts with his surroundings. The mother’s love to her 
child implies the fullest recognition and complete self- 
denying appreciation of the child’s personality, unqualifying 
and unquestioning, irrespective of whether it is right or 
wrong. We need this wholesale recognition in order to 
establish our instinctive self-esteem. He who has never 
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experienced this true recognition from his mother is doomed 
to search like a knight-errant all his life for this kind of love. 
He will search in vain because this love is not only unique and 
cannot be substituted by any other mode of loving, but because 
it must be given at the right time. Just in passing, I should 
like to mention that this lack of real mother-love is responsible 
for many failures in marriage. A man’s road of life can 
properly be described as a long way full of traps and pitfalls, 
starting from one woman, the mother, through childhood, 
youth and maturation leading to another woman, the wife ; 
and it is perhaps the deepest inherent tragedy of motherhood 
that a mother has to give birth, to bring up and to prepare 
her son for another woman. Many a man who has not had 
this mother-love at the right time seeks to get what he 
missed in his childhood from his wife in later life. The most 
forlorn of all hopes! He seeks to obtain security from his 
wife instead of giving it, and wants from her this motherly, 
self-denying recognition which she cannot give him without 
sacrificing the rights of her own individuality. All too many 
marriages are wrecked by these fundamental misconceptions, 
and these unfortunate wives have to pay off old scores of 
their husbands’ mothers. 

Mother-love is perhaps one of the most difficult of 
emotional phenomena to describe. Here we must be content 
to describe the wrong kinds. We shall not touch upon the 
type of mother who feels no love for her child, or who 
represses all her natural love, e.g. for some such reason as 
that the child was an unwanted one. We shall only deal 
with that type of mother who does truly love her child and 
would be deeply concerned to learn that she loves in the 
wrong way, or that what she experiences is anything but 
mother-love. 

There is a type most often met with which we may call 
the “nursing mother,” taking this term in the broadest 
possible sense. These women sometimes sacrifice all their 
lives to give their children the utmost care, to provide them 
with all material goods, to protect them against all kinds of 
dangers, to help them in all real and imaginary difficulties. 
But the children accept all this as natural and take all these 
sacrifices for granted, without appreciation or gratitude or 
any sense of obligation. And in despair these mothers look 
back on their apparently wasted lives, and also in despair 
these children complain of having been failed by their 
mothers. Because, although these mothers gave their 
children what a perfect hostess gives her guests, what the 
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children really wanted was what these mothers were unable 
to give—the indescribable warmth of a home and of a 
mother’s love. 

Another type of mother drowns and submerges her 
children in an over-abundant love, making them prisoners 
and victims of this love. Most of these women are deeply 
unhappy, disappointed in their own lives, particularly in their 
marriages, and they release all their frustrated and thwarted 
affection on their children. Here again, children feel that 
this is not the kind of love they want. They are terrified by 
the abundance, they sense that they are not the real focal 
point of this love, that they are only substitutes for somebody 
else. Their undeceivable instinct tells them that this love is 
essentially an egoistic one, and is bestowed more to satisfy 
some personal needs of the mother than of their own—that 
there is more taking than giving in it. 

Again, just in passing, I may mention the well-known 
type of mother who counterbalances, or even outweighs her 
love by the various injuries her more or less abnormal 
personality inflicts on her children, either directly or in- 
directly, by disturbing the atmosphere of the home—think 
of the highly-strung, the domineering mother, etc. 

The mother, as has been said, is the soil in which we are 
rooted, but the father points, so to speak, towards the sky, 
towards which we are to grow. The father represents or 
stands for the demands made upon man by the world. He 
sets up an objective standard. He creates the sense of duty, 
of the “ ought.” He personifies the idea of achieving. In 
him we see the principle of authority incarnate. 

The father’s is an entirely different sort of love ; whereas 
the love of the mother is an all-embracing warmth, and shows 
itself in a simple appreciation of the child’s actual being, that 
of the father takes the form of recognition and acknowledg- 
ment of particular capacities and definite achievements of 
the child. This does not mean that he praises in so many 
words, but nevertheless the child must be made aware of this 
fundamental and essential recognition. The father must 
stimulate the child to effort, to strive for a standard which, 
although it is originally the father’s, must be accepted as his 
own by the child. If and when the child feels himself able to 
live up to this standard, and further, if and when he feels that 


1 The most pathetic example I ever heard of is a story told of the 
Duchess Amalia Adelaide of Luxembourg. Being desperately ill at the age 
of about thirty, she asked her mother: ‘* Mother, never in my life did I do 
anything without asking your permission—may I now die ? ” 
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his father considers him able to live up to it, he feels himself 
‘* recognised ”’ and is satisfied. 

From the mother the child gains self-confidence, and from 
the father self-reliance. Thus we find that the child whose 
achievements have not been recognised in early childhood 
cannot make up for this initial loss. He grows up with the 
sense of being a failure and no success in later life can change 
this attitude. Some such children indeed become failures 
because they think of themselves as failures, while others are 
unable to enjoy their success, however great it may be, 
because they always expect disaster to overtake them. 
These evil effects can probably be traced back to a single 
fault in the father: a too great remoteness, both literal and 
metaphorical. So if he is always tired and preoccupied when 
at home, the right relationship between him and his child 
will not be established; he will be regarded by his child 
more as the sustainer of the family than as the father, and 
the burden of keeping a family and the hardships of life will 
be emphasised unduly to the child. It is worse still if the 
father is too remote morally and sets standards which are too 
high for the child to reach ; this makes for a sense of respect 
and authority, but spoils intimacy and disheartens and 
depresses the child instead of stimulating and uplifting him. 


IV. 


Incomplete as they are in themselves, these few remarks 
may suffice to give a vague idea of what we call the atmo- 
sphere of a home. And now the question arises: In what 
ways do children react to these various suitable and unsuit- 
able influences ? Apparently Nature has not made it very 
easy to be a parent or a child, and the upbringing of children 
is a thorny way full of traps and pitfalls for both parents and 
children. Fortunately children have an amazingly strong 
resistance to all kinds of influences, and, happily, they are 
far more susceptible to the good than the bad. They have, 
first of all, a great capacity for happiness which it is almost 
impossible to destroy. A normal child is happy even under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, and it almost seems 
as if real unhappiness is reserved for adults, perhaps it is 
even a sign of maturity. Of course a child may feel sorry or 
distressed ; it may be afraid of this or that—and all of us 
know only too well how many children do feel these things. 
But just below this surface unhappiness flows the constant 
stream of an essential happiness, confidence and love, and 
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we unfortunate people who are in charge of children’s 
development seem to take great pains to turn all these 
fundamentally happy children into miserable adults. I 
remember a boy aged fifteen—a very tiresome child whose 
almost incessant shouting and singing contributed a great 
deal to the annoyance he caused at home and at school. 
And much to my surprise he explained it by saying: “I 
can’t restrain myself, there is an overflowing sense of happi- 
ness in me which I can’t keep to myself.” There was another 
boy aged sixteen who had been in trouble all his life. He 
really could not imagine life being otherwise than tiresome 
for nothing turned out right however hard he tried. But he 
was happy all the same in spite of this depressing experience. 
“I often thought,” he said, ‘“‘ how unfitting this sense of 
happiness was.” This fundamental happiness is a gift from 
God and is no achievement of ours. Our duty is to support 
and preserve it, and there is practically only one way of doing 
so and that is by preventing the child from getting into all 
these troubles, difficulties, misgivings and distresses. For, 
superficial as they are from the psychological point of view, 
it is they which undermine and ultimately annihilate the 
basic happiness, so destroying the original confidence and 
turning love into hate. The more I know of children the 
firmer grows my conviction that the cause of all these 
difficulties is disappointment in the parents. If parents in 
their personal life do not live up to the standards they have 
set for their children, and if they have failed the children in 
their capacity of parents, that is the original disillusion, and 
there is no greater cataclysm in the world than the fall of the 
ods. 

: I expect to have it objected that I grossly overstate the 
influence of parents on children, that there are many other 
ways in which disappointments come. Through friends, for 
instance, or through a worshipped master, as is frequently 
learned from diaries or from histories of patients. These 
facts are true, but I rather wonder as to whether the inter- 
pretation is correct. A more careful analysis of these cases 
practically always reveals that these friends or masters took 
the part of “ images ”’ of the parents, and that the disappoint- 
ment in them only conceals or repeats a previous or original 
disappointment in the parents. 

I am of the opinion that all the manifold difficulties and 
troubles school children meet with can be brought under 
three headings : 

(1) The social problem. 
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(2) The problem of discipline and authority. 

(8) The problem of work. 

By the social problem we mean that a boy finds it 
difficult to mix with other children, and to make the right 
contacts with them. Either he is isolated and lonely and does 
ostensibly not want any contact, or he seeks contact over 
anxiously and cannot make it. We already know the reason 
for both those two aspects of the same trouble. There was 
something wrong with the first approach the child made to 
human society—that means to the life in his family. If a 
child does not feel himself to be treated as a full and equal 
member of his family he retires into a world of his own and 
becomes solitary, or he never ceases to make fruitless 
attempts to get into this forbidden paradise at all costs. 
Sometimes the price he pays is very high. I remember, e.g. 
two boys of this type—the one stealing, the other selling all 
his property just to be able to make presents to classmates 
and masters. They early discovered the deplorable fact that 
one may buy friends if one cannot get them otherwise. 

The problem of discipline solves itself, theoretically at 
least, just as easily. All the trouble is that discipline becomes 
a problem at all. To be disciplined means to recognise the 
fact that there are some objective laws prevailing over our 
subjective wants and even needs—an objective order into 
which we must fit ourselves. This somewhat unpleasant and 
painful fact a child has to realise at the age of two and a half 
to three years. At this age every child experiences the first 
clash between his own will and the will of his environment. 
This clash results in obstinacy, and hence we used to call this 
phase “‘ the first period of obstinacy.” This is a quite normal 
stage of development through which every child has to pass. 
A normal child sensibly treated during these difficult months 
adjusts himself in about six months, and replaces his genuine 
infantile sociability by a more or less conscious one. But if 
parents do not understand what is going on and try to 
break ” this obstinacy, if they overpower the child instead 
of leading him patiently through these rapids in his stream of 
life, a permanent and all too often a really unbreakable 
obstinacy is the outcome. 

I meet very few, even amongst my “ difficult” young 
patients who do not know what discipline means, and who do 
not realise its importance in life—but none of these so-called 
difficult children could apply this knowledge to their own 
lives. Incidentally, this is a very cogent example of how 
little use pure knowledge is if it is not backed, animated and 
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inspired by inner experience. Although these children know 
what they have got to do, “ something ”’ inwardly prevents 
them from doing it, somehow even against their best inten- 
tions and desires. And this “something” is that their 
attitude towards discipline and authority was spoilt from 
the very beginning. Some of them, a comparatively small 
group, were brought up in a disorderly and undisciplined 
home ; some others in an over-disciplined environment which 
is equally fatal : of course this deprivation of any spontaneity 
devitalises life, and such a “ fore-ordained existence ’’—as 
one of my patients said, frustrates the essential need of 
expression. It is amazing and puzzling to what almost tragic 
consequences this need of expansion sometimes leads. I 
knew a family headed by an excellent man. He possessed an 
unusual amount of experience, knowledge and efficiency only 
equalled by his kindness and fairness; no wonder that he 
was a most virile and self-confident man. But his almost 
superhuman perfection exercised an insufferable pressure 
upon his three sons and it was quite unbearable for them to 
run against the brick wall of his real superiority, whatever 
they said or did. Eventually each of them discovered his 
own way of escape: the eldest became stupidly obstinate, 
the second toyed rather dangerously with communistic ideas, 
and the youngest became a light-hearted superficial jack-of- 
all-trades. In this way they tried to go around the brick wall, 
defying, so to speak, the father’s perfection by their own 
deficiencies. 

But far more important and even more disastrous than 
these two extremes of under-resp. over-discipline are the 
mistakes ordinary parents make. It is the way parents 
exercise their authority, mistaking an imperative attitude 
for authoritativeness, and coercion for discipline. And the 
worst of all is that most of these parents are not consistent 
enough to live up to the standards they set for their children, 
which fact unfailingly creates a strong resentment and sense 
of injustice on the children’s part. For there is a very 
distinct sense of fairness and justice inherent in every child. 
It is a most necessary sense, for justice is the only support 
the weak one can rely on, and we too often forget how weak 
and helpless a child is compared with the omnipotence of 
grown-ups. And even more, if it is the father, this personi- 
fication of justice, right and fairness, who abuses his power, 
this first and great disappointment of the child casts the 
father-idol from his pedestal and shatters the child’s trust, 
faith and confidence in his father, in himself, and in the world. 
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A thoroughly changed world emerges from this débacle, 
hostile and invincible—and that is the birthday of the 
inferiority complex. Curiously enough, it is not so much the 
child’s willingness to submit to authority, or the idea of 
authority itself, which suffers from this shock, but the right 
of any person to exercise authority becomes now very 
suspiciously questioned and criticised. As the father has 
failed—he whose right of authority could not possibly have 
previously been disputed—these children deny almost any- 
body this profaned right afterwards. 

No wonder that they now develop a great many 
unpleasant features—aggressiveness, argumentativeness, 
obstinacy, secretiveness; that they become sceptical, sar- 
castic, lying, plausible, etc. But all these characteristics 
must be understood partly as symptoms of despair and as a 
complete loss of trust, and partly as weapons of the weaker 
in an unequal fight against the stronger. 

The last, and as many may believe the most important, 
problem, is that of work. Actually it is no more important 
than the other two, and it arises from the same source, results 
from the same conditions. 

Everybody needs a reason for working, children as well 
as adults, but these reasons change during the course of life 
in a definite sequence. In the first stage the child wants to 
work to please somebody. Of course, this ‘‘ somebody ”’ is 
one of the parents, and if the parents do not seem to be 
pleased, if they do not show that they are, the child loses any 
interest in work. Many so-called “ grown-ups” actually 
never grow out of this first stage—they need, throughout life, 
somebody for whose sake they work, and the last of these 
reasons or excuses is “for my children.” So the cycle 
completes itself. 

The next phase through which any ordinary child passes 
is to do this or that, e.g. to work, because “‘ I have to do it.” 
That is not exactly what we adults would call “duty”; it 
is less conscious, less compulsory, less controversial. It is a 
perfectly natural frame of mind, and implies an undisputed 
acceptance, a complete harmony between the individual and 
the environment, subject and object, wants and oughts. 
This balance becomes thoroughly disturbed at about sixteen 
years of age when a quite new type of intellectualism makes 
the adolescent question everything and demand reasons for 
everything, and the question of an aim in life arises for the 
first time. To pass examinations is not a sufficient aim at 
this stage, nor is the idea of preparing oneself for the future 
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—no, this want of an aim has an almost philosophical 
meaning. Well now, if children are not sufficiently praised 
and their efforts recognised, if they have not this emotionally 
well-balanced up-bringing resulting in the acceptance of “ I 
have to” if they, therefore, despair of themselves and of 
their future, if there is not the guiding star of an aim—then 
these unfortunate children fail in school. They are bound 
to: one cannot see how they could possibly do otherwise. 
It is most important to know that the vast majority of 
children who fail in school do not fail because they are unable 
to do the work, but because they make themselves fail— 
subconsciously, of course—not possessing any of the pre- 
viously mentioned reasons for working. Bad work, lack of 
interest or concentration, untidiness, lateness, bad memory 
and the whole scale of major and minor offences against the 
holy spirit of school-work are but manifestations of this lack 
of any real incentive for working. 

The greatest problem, or, as I do not hesitate to say, the 
only real problem in education is the problem of an aim in 
life. It is so complex that I cannot be expected to solve it 
by making some brief remarks, and I therefore only outline 
the way in which I visualise the solution. One thing can be 
laid down as certain: nothing can be a real aim which is 
placed on us from without—to learn Latin or geography 
because the school authorities have ordered it—to love our 
country because a dictator decrees it—to carry on a father’s 
business because the father wishes it—to do this or not to do 
that simply because it is or is not “‘ done ’—to amass wealth 
or obtain a social position because one has to—the reasons 
and necessities for doing all these things can be disputed on 
very good grounds. But the power to do them must come 
from within, and the only power which can perform this 
miracle is, as far as I can see, the idea of respect. Respect 
means to my mind the appreciation of the inherent value of 
everything existing just because it exists. Nothing but this 
“right unto itself’? commands real respect—respect of 
animate or inanimate nature, of all that has grown or has 
been made. We respect a human being by loving him, the 
eternal values by putting them into practice, a manufactured 
article by appreciating all the labour, all the hopes and pains 
invested in it. And last but not least, we respect ourselves 
by developing what we have received by nature to the fullest 
possible extent. This attitude of respect stimulates life, fills 
it with tasks, transmutes sheer making into achieving, 
releases and inspires activities, enlightens and illuminates the 
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darkness of the future—and gives an essential aim to which 
all practical goals are subordinated and from which they get 
their dynamic. 

It is the essential idea and the noblest task of education 
to lead the child to this conception of an aim. One might 
object that these are all beautiful philosophical ideas, but 
that they do not work with children. Nothing is further 
from the truth. I know from fairly wide personal experience 
that most boys from the age of sixteen years onwards are not 
only able to conceive these ideas, but that they grasp them 
eagerly as if they had long waited for them—much too long, 
we may add: for respect cannot be actually taught in so many 
words—it must be experienced. And where else can true 
respect be taught so rightly and easily through experience as 
in the home, by the parents? For parents command the 
first and the last, the natural and the supreme respect. And 
—this is the final principle of educational psychology— 
children who could not experience original respect for their 
parents wander about in the wilderness of a godless world, 
or one in which the gods have been dethroned, incapable of 
finding the way to themselves, their fellow-men and their 
work. And all their erratic attempts to recapture the happi- 
ness of which they have been cheated are pathetically doomed 
to failure. 

OSWALD SCHWARZ. 


27 HarRINGTON GARDENS, S.W.?7. 





THE CHILD’S APPROACH TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 
DR H. CRICHTON-MILLER. 


RovucGHLy speaking, society has twenty years in which to 
make an effective citizen out of a few pounds of protesting 
protoplasm. All that society does, or attempts to do, in 
those twenty years can be properly described as education. 
If we are to understand adequately this educative process, 
we must be perfectly clear in our own minds on two points— 
the starting point and the goal. To put it in other words: 
what are the educative potentialities of the lump of proto- 
plasm and what does society expect or desire in the way of 
an effective citizen ? 

Let us take the second question first. Obviously there is 
room here for a great variety of opinion, but unless we can 
reach some least common multiple in establishing our goal, 
it will be pointless to discuss the course we are to follow in 
reaching it. Social behaviour may be interpreted variously 
in different communities, but on one point we may agree, 
namely that the citizen cannot in any true sense be effective 
unless he is serene. Equanimity and social contribution are 
inextricably interwoven, and equanimity is something 
broader than mere material contentment. It is chiefly, but 
not exclusively, in relation to equanimity that the citizen 
must have some sort of philosophic outlook. And at this 
point it becomes necessary to say a few words about philo- 
sophy and the sense in which I use it. This is necessary, 
because I am advised that even in ancient seats of learning 
there are divergent opinions on the true nature of philosophy. 
But as I am no philosopher I have the inestimable advantage 
of being able to use the term in the sense that suits my 
purpose, and that may, I hope, convey some meaning to my 
readers. ‘This philosophy, then, which the child must 
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approach, and which the adult may not ignore, I take to be 
an attempt to see life as coherent, significant and pursuing 
an ultimate end. My suggestion is that social efficiency 
cannot be divorced from personal serenity, and that no 
serenity is possible for those to whom life presents neither 
coherence, meaning nor end. 

Let me at this point make a divergence to insure that we 
are all thinking of the educative process in the same way. I 
take the simple and practical Freudian conception of the Id, 
the Ego and the Super-ego. Let us imagine three concentric 
circles. The innermost, called the Id, covers all physical, 
instinctual and innate conations and preferences. The outer- 
most, the Super-ego, comprehends all training and teaching, 
all transmitted values and social conventions, all laws and 
all tradition. The circle in the middle, which divides the Id 
from the Super-ego, is the Ego—continually exposed to 
pressure from both sides, always attempting to produce an 
equilibrium between the demands of the self and the demands 
of society, frequently obliged to sacrifice the one to the other, 
but often succeeding in a compromise. And this com- 
promise, as everyone of us knows well in practice, may 
roughly be described as attributing to our conduct an 
unjustifiably good motive, or in other words, accepting Id 
motivation and disguising our conduct by a Super-ego 
explanation. All these mechanisms which underlie our 
behaviour may be conscious or unconscious. The degree to 
which they are unconscious was not recognised fully, if at all, 
until Freud transformed the whole of our outlook on 
psychology. 

It should be clear from this that the child’s approach to 
philosophy and philosophic values, must consist essentially 
of harmonising and reconciling what he wishes to do with 
what he is told to do, what he thinks worth doing with what 
he has learned is dangerous, what he is afraid to do with 
what is said to be his duty, what he is inclined to take with 
what he is urged to give. 

Beyond this point we cannot go without recognising the 
profound differences that pertain in different communities. 
In this respect the contrast between primitive and civilised 
man is sufficiently obvious. Hardly less striking, however, 
is that presented within the range of civilisation by totali- 
tarian and democratic states. It requires little reflection to 
make evident the fact that in these different communities the 
relation of Id to Super-ego constitutes a totally different 
problem for the Ego. In other words the impact of the 

Vou, XXXVI. No. 8. 14 
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individual and society, of desire and duty, of taking and 
giving is by no means the same. It follows necessarily that 
the function of philosophy is different. The obvious illus- 
tration of this lies in the completely irreconcilable claims of 
the Fascists, the Nazis, and the U.S.S.R. In the first, Roman 
Catholic education is universal and obligatory ; in the second 
the State opposes credal systems and offers a religion manu- 
factured by the State ; and in the third atheism is regarded 
as a precondition of good citizenship. Consequently the 
business of reconciling phenomena and values, freedom and 
constraint, prerogatives and obligations must be of a different 
order in each instance. Or let us state the case in other 
terms: in each instance totally different behaviour is 
expected from the individual; in each instance the Id 
impulses are approximately the same ; the Super-ego content 
however, varies, and the adjustments of the Ego must be 
modified accordingly. Some of us would be inclined to state 
the case in yet other terms. The totalitarian states all 
demand, and for the most part obtain, immature citizens ; 
the healthy democracy (if such a thing exists) demands, but 
rarely obtains, mature citizens. Professor Barker has said 
thal in a democracy we must educate children to be the 
government, not to suit the government. I admit, of course, 
that from a political standpoint this is a petitio principii. 
Let us, to avoid political prejudice and pre-conception, con- 
centrate on the idea of the mature man as the serene and 
effective citizen. 

Now the child starts life with three primary spiritual 
needs—security, valuation and freedom. Please note the 
order, for in this lies the very crux of the child’s approach to 
philosophy. If, then, security is of such paramount impor- 
tance to the child, how can it be maintained—how can it be 
modified—when can it be withdrawn? These questions must 
be answered and they must be answered not only by every 
parent and teacher, but also for every individual child. 

If we cudgel our imaginations—for our memories fail us 
here—we can recognise that the new-born infant apprehends 
a new world of incalculable and menacing stimuli and 
experiences. In that new world the security of the mother’s 
arms represents the nearest approach to the lost Eden of 
intra-uterine peace. Every time the child is laid down it 
may protest against this unwelcome separation from the 
mother. And when the time comes for weaning, a special 
protest is likely to be registered against this unwelcome with- 
drawal of the effortless gratification, as well as against the 
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increased exposure and neglect. This weaning process is 
now recognised as being a unique crisis in the child’s develop- 
ment. When it goes well it is something more than a good 
omen for the future. When it goes ill we are justified in 
anticipating frequent repetitions of weaning anxiety. For 
life, to most of us, must comprise recurrent weanings, and 
once the pattern of reaction to weaning has been established, 
behaviour tends to conform to that pattern, not only until 
manhood is attained, but even until the end of life. Every 
new step in life can be regarded as an adventure or as further 
withdrawal of security. Every new environment calls for 
new adaptations, and therefore implies possibilities of failure. 
Every new responsibility involves potential humiliation. 
Every step on the ladder of life is further from the ground 
than the one before. And so the ill-weaned child carries on 
his journey, like the London ’buses, the watchword ‘“‘ Safety 
First.” 

Now it is important to realise that the safety-first adult 
has suffered in infancy, or perhaps later, from the manner in 
which security has been withdrawn. His continued clinging 
to security is what we call an over-determined demand for 
re-instatement. But we have also to recognise that the time 
and manner in which security is withdrawn must to some 
extent depend upon the temperament of the child. A simple 
illustration will suffice. Two children of the same age and 
with similar upbringing are taken to the seaside. One 
plunges happily in and has to be restrained from real danger. 
The other is content to paddle over the ankles in water, and 
screams if any attempt is made to carry him further in, or to 
dip him in deeper water. We say that the first is naturally 
adventurous and of the second we say that he is “a very 
sensitive child ”’ or “ a little funk ” according to whether he 
happens to be our child or not. It is clear that these two 
children must learn the lessons of independence differently — 
the one early and the other much later. If they are trained 
side by side the first will be unnecessarily retarded, or else the 
second will be exposed to repeated fear experiences; and 
these will inevitably make him over-value security, not only 
in childhood, but probably for the rest of his life. We see, 
then, that both innate qualities and all early experiences 
contribute to what we might call the “* security quotient ”’ of 
the individual’s make-up. Another description would be the 
“* security-adventure ratio ”’ in the adult’s outlook. 

Now the great adventure to which all human beings have 
to look forward is death. It is an experience even less con- 
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ceivable than is swimming to the small boy on the sea-shore ; 
but while we adults can picture, out of our own experience, 
the pleasures of swimming, and thereby reassure the timid 
child in some measure, no one can describe death out of his 
own experience. Hence the apprehension of death can only 
be mitigated by revelation transmitted or direct. All 
religious systems are loaded with such revelation, which we 
denote as dogma. How far such dogma, pertaining to any 
particular creed, is true or false, we shall not inquire. Indeed, 
it is manifest that any such inquiry would be particularly 
futile. But what does concern us is the effect, actual or 
possible, of the acceptance of such dogma, an acceptance that 
is included under the word faith. (It is not irrelevant to 
remark on the deplorably vague connotation of this very 
popular term in religious parlance ; it may mean anything 
from childish credulity to the most progressive and creative 
vision.) 

Now what are the results on the child of dogma con- 
cerning the after-life 2? Clearly death is the Great Weaning. 
It is the point at which all previous experience ceases to have 
significance, when all security is withdrawn, when nothing is 
left hut stark adventure into the unknown. Manifestly there 
must be many safety-first individuals whose serenity and 
effectiveness all through life can be promoted by the belief 
that after death there follows a pleasurable, and perhaps 
effortless, existence in terms of previous experience. And 
this introduces another point of importance. The child’s 
capacity for conceptual thinking, in other words his imagina- 
tion, increases in either direction his “ security-adventure 
ratio.”” The child who over-values security will, if he be 
endowed with an active imagination, visualise exaggerated 
dangers in the deep sea or the valley of the shadow. The 
adventurous and imaginative child will indulge in phantasies 
of glorious exploits out of his depth or out of the body. But 
the unimaginative child of any age limits his view of the 
unknown to terms of the known. His “ security-quotient ” 
varies less, because the lens of his mind is simple and not 
composite. It is clear, then, that reassurance about survival 
and eternal life, must have entirely different values for 
different children at different ages. Consequently it should 
be part of real education to supply that reassurance in such 
form and at such time as may best promote the maintenance 
of serenity and the development of efficiency. On the other 
hand we cannot regard the individual as mature so long as 
he depends for these qualities on reassurance however 
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authoritative. It is good to learn to swim in one’s depth, 
but no one is a swimmer who cannot go out of his depth. 

We see then that in relation to death credal reassurance 
can fulfil an important function ; but we would be deceiving 
ourselves if we inferred that it had a permanent place in the 
| | attainment of maturity. It is in fact rather like scaffolding 
} without which the building of the permanent edifice is slow 
and laborious, but which is set aside in due course like the 
! belt with which the child learned to swim. There are parents 
and teachers who, in a very sincere desire to be progressive, 
| withhold from their children these reassurances. This 
attitude is based on a misconception of character growth. I 
knew a youth whose father, when he was about eight years 
old, taught him to swim by the simple process of rowing out 
; to sea and throwing the boy out of the boat. As a quick 
> method of teaching him to swim it was entirely commendable. 
In more important ways it was not so good. In his early 
twenties he died in an asylum. And the adults who expect 
the child mind to adjust to the idea of death without tran- 
sitional reassurance are making a similar demand. In this 
connection I would like to quote a very significant passage 
from Gilbert Murray’s Five Stages of Greek. Religion. It 
indicates how delicate this matter must be. 


** The uncharted surrounds us on every side and we 
must needs have some relation towards it, a relation 
which will depend on the general discipline of a man’s 
mind and the bias of his whole character. As far as 
knowledge and reason will go, we should follow reso- 
lutely their austere guidance. .When they cease, as 
cease they must, we must use as best we can those 
fainter powers of apprehension and surmise and sensi- 
tiveness, by which, after all, most high truth has been 
reached as well as most high art and poetry; careful 
always really to seek for truth and not for our own 
emotional satisfaction, careful not to neglect the real 
+t needs of men and women through basing our life on 
J dreams ; and remembering above all to walk gently in 
a world where the lights are dim and the very stars 
d wander.” 
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h Let us turn now to another aspect of life in which the 
e child must sooner or later develop a philosophy of his own. 
or It is clear that if he is to achieve an interpretation of life as 
1S coherent and significant, he must have a solution, however 


oT partial, of the problem of pain. We would do well to begin 
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by recognising that the problem is one which still awaits 
solution in the minds of a high proportion of our fellow 


creatures. Nevertheless we must strenuously demand a | 


reasonable attempt to solve the problem as cardinal evidence 
of maturity. And here let me say again that many human 
beings maintain a high degree of serenity and efficiency on a 
fallacious basis. Both in the East and in the New World 
there are thousands who interpret human suffering as unreal. 
This can only be regarded as a refusal to apply to it the 
ordinary canons by which most of us evaluate experience. 
For those of us who attempt to understand pain as a pheno- 
menon in reality there stand out two significant considera- 
tions. The first is the fact that in the animal world pain is 
the mainspring of evolutionary progress. (I recognise that 
there is a school of biologists who would deny this, but I 
conceive that the majority of biologists endorse this view.) 
As in the organic so in the spiritual sphere, the highest flights 
of the human spirit tend to be associated with suffering. The 
heroic qualities of mankind have been evoked at least as 
much in the prevention of suffering as in any other way, 
while his intelligence has been developed in avoiding it. I 
submit that we have no experience of spiritual development 
and character growth in a painless world. To believe that 
in such a world man would continue to evolve morally and 
intellectually is to indulge in a complete assumption. The 
other consideration that commands one’s attention is that 
suffering may be either cosmic, or due to man’s folly, per- 
versity or ignorance. In the former case we may regard it 
as inevitable, in the latter as theoretically avoidable. 

The problem of pain is therefore complex and bewildering 
for the most mature and reflective adult. But how is the 
child to approach it ? Clearly the considerations I have just 
outlined are beyond the grasp of the child mind. Pamela has 
earache and pitifully asks Mummy why God lets her have 
earache ? Iknowof no situation more calculated to challenge 
the wisdom, sincerity and ingenuity of any parent. Yet we 
may take it as certain that this particular pain experience 
will leave its mark on Pamela’s nascent philosophy. If we 
cannot offer an acceptable and positive explanation, we may 
at any rate utilise the occasion in a negative way. We can 
prevent the child from inferring that the pain is a punish- 
ment, that it has been merited, that it has been purposely 
ordained by God, or that it is susceptible of cure by magical 
means. And if Mummy has at some time “ found in pain a 
deliverer ” it may be that she will transmit to Pamela some 
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simplified concept of the transcending of pain, which, long 
after the earache has passed, will influence the child’s 
attitude to the whole problem. For after all, the closest 
bonds of human brotherhood and friendship have issued from 
a common experience of suffering. Many of us have modified 
our whole attitude to the problem when we have discovered 
that we are not suffering alone, but with others. 

Another point that has to be considered is the adult’s 
example in bearing pain. Tommy is lying awake waiting 
for Mummy to come and hear his prayers and perhaps tell 
him a good-night story. His heart sinks when he hears 
Daddy’s heavy step on the stair. ‘“* Night-night, sonny: 
Mummy won’t be coming up to-night; she’s got rather a 
headache.”’ Now as Tommy has no experience of “‘ rather-a- 
headache,” all he knows is that Mummy has deprived him of 
the crowning joy of the day on account of some pain that was 
stronger than her love for him. And next time Tommy has 
rather-an-ache (though not in his head) he will regard it as a 
good reason for depriving his kindergarten teacher of the 
pleasure of his company. I am well aware that much of 
this must sound trivial or far-fetched. I would only beg 
the reader to believe that in exploring the difficulties of 
maladjusted adults we reach the trivial incidents of child- 
hood not occasionally nor even frequently, but well nigh 
constantly. 

Before I leave the problem of suffering I am constrained 
to utter a warning. There is a tendency in the ranks of the 
immature intelligentsia to assume that there is no problem 
of pain for those who are sufficiently highbrow to talk in 
terms of masochism and sadism. I venture to say that the 
psychopathology of suffering, even in its most up-to-date 
presentation, leaves the philosophic problem just where it 
was before. 

I have spoken of the child’s approach to the problems of 
death and suffering. The third problem towards which he 
must sooner or later develop a philosophic attitude is the 
problem of causality. He has learned the elementary lessons 
of cause and effect in his own restricted experience. If he 
touches Nanny’s iron, it will burn; if he scratches the new 
car, Daddy gets angry, andsoon. But his life is full of causal 
relations entirely beyond his powers of comprehension. He 
carf turn on the switch and the light will follow, but it will be 
many years before he can comprehend the complicated 
sequence of cause and effect. He watches his father wind 
the clock on Sunday morning and he knows the clock will 
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strike every hour and tick all the time. But he does not ask 
himself till much later how these phenomena result. Primi- 
tive man sees the sun rise and set, the seasons succeed each 
other, the weather vary. He cannot explain the sequence of 
these events, but he is impelled to devise an explanation on 
a magical basis. If a South Sea islander is confronted with 
the phenomenon of a striking clock, I conceive that his first 
reaction will be to project into the clock the spirit of the 
owner. He will then feel satisfied that each stroke and each 
tick is evidence of the presence of an active spirit. In other 
words he fills up the gaps in his causal sequences by magical 
explanations and these he applies indiscriminately to the 
fortuitous and the causal. 

Now the child of modern civilisation has the same ten- 
dency on a modified scale. When the boy who maltreated 
Tommy in the morning meets with an accident in the after- 
noon, Tommy is prone to see in the two occurrences cause 
and effect, referable to an omnipotent God vindicating the 
oppressed. Every one of us can recall instances of the same 
kind in our own childhood. I have no intention of urging 
any philosophic attitude towards causality. Some of my 
readers are no doubt hard-boiled determinists, others may be 
convinced voluntarists ; some may have a God that inter- 
feres and some a non-interventionist deity. What I do urge 
is that the adult should recognise the child’s need for a pro- 
visional theory of causality. In general we want him to 
believe that he wouldn’t have been at the bottom of the class 
if he had worked harder, and that he got into the team 
because he deserved it. Even if we could convey to his mind 
a doctrine of stark determinism, we could not expect him to 
reconcile it with any progressive sense of purpose nor of 
freedom. Roughly speaking the two most valuable lessons 
a child can learn are that effort is worth while, and that life, 
in general, is trustworthy. And if he is unlikely to learn 
these lessons on a basis of determinism, he is no more likely 
to do so on a basis of the miraculous. Both are liable to be 
turned into escape mechanisms. The determinist is always 
prone to escape from effort as philosophically unnecessary, 
while the miracle-mongers are ready at all times to escape 
from painful experience by methods of their own. 

In the intimate contact with patients demanded by my 
calling, nothing is more impressive than the amazing lack of 
any philosophic standpoint which characterises most educated 
patients. Some are profoundly religious, and some entirely 
irreligious ; but of any clear and effective thinking on the 
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great question of causality one encounters few traces. And 
if parents and teachers are so fog-bound themselves, what is 
it that they can transmit to the child ? Clearly his approach 
will be as uncertain as if he were a passenger in the ship that 
was steered by one of them. It has been said by a witty 
Frenchman that mankind will always prefer the false to the 
vague. Essentially I believe this to be true. But the vague- 
ness that characterises the philosophy of most educated 
adults impels me at times to wonder if they would not be 
better off with a false theory rather than with no theory at 
all. 

And now I turn to another problem which is practical 
and sociological, rather than abstract and philosophic. The 
adult must adjust to the great social principle of reciprocity. 
Without this he can have neither serenity nor effectiveness, 
still less can he be regarded as mature. There can be no 
surer index of social welfare than the measure in which the 
principle of reciprocity is recognised and accepted by the 
citizens. We begin life by taking and being able to give 
nothing; normally we end life in much the same state. 
Marriage is the state that ideally and theoretically demands 
an exact balance and perfect reciprocity. Parenthood 
implies giving with no prospect of receiving at first. And all 
the time society is giving to the individual, and the individual 
should be ready to reciprocate. All this sounds very ele- 
mentary, nevertheless it is of vital import to society. For if 
we study social conditions in the world to-day it is perfectly 
obvious that political activity is everywhere directed to 
rectifying the results of non-reciprocating citizenship. The 
man who can spend on his own enjoyment a fortune amassed 
by an ancestor, and the miner who can increase his emolu- 
ments by staying away from work for certain days and 
thereby obtaining unemployed relief, are cases in point. 
Neither of them has grown up; neither of them is a fully 
effective citizen, and we may be sure that neither of them is 
fundamentally content. 

On all sides, and not only in the totalitarian states, we see 
the state occupied by the individual’s failure to reciprocate. 
In fact it is a platitude to say that administrations and 
governments are mostly engaged in contriving methods of 
compensation, that is forcing the unwilling givers to give, 
enabling the others to receive or, it may be, encouraging the 
many to take. In Utopia things will no doubt be otherwise. 
But for the present we are concerned with the vicious circle 
set up by the example of non-reciprocation on the outlook 
VoL. XXXVI. No. 8. 14* 
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of the young. When a small boy declares his intention of 



































being a retired stockbroker, we may assume that his approach 
to citizenship has been woefully distorted by home influences, 
And we may equally deplore the economic plight of a com- 
munity in which the obvious thing for the boy to do when he 
leaves school is to apply for unemployment benefit. It is 
often necessary to put a patient on a milk diet, but the 
doctor does not expect his patient to achieve full strength on 
that diet. I suggest, however, that within the framework of 
a community, be it never so ill-administered, there is room | 
in the family for very valuable training and inspiration in 
reciprocity. To the up-to-date Freudian progressive peda- 
gogue this will probably convey the idea of super-ego 
compulsion and all the works of mid-Victorian devilry. 
This I regret, but I remain convinced that the measure in In 
which any community can accord to its citizens true—and to | 
therefore spiritual—freedom is neither more nor less than the 
the average level of reciprocity in the men and women whom spe 
it comprises. And what can be the nature of this training ? sec 
I submit that it is almost exclusively a matter of infection dot 
rather than injunction. The pampered child will have to unc 
pass through a very exacting adolescence if he is to reach tru 
manhood with any due sense of social reciprocity. The cas 
unvalued child is likely to become the self-pitying dependent rar 
or the embittered rebel. The child that has never known real unc 
freedom may become the troublesome citizen who abuses, as ing 
a compensatory satisfaction, the freedom society offers. visi 
In conclusion then I would say that the health of any mis 
community must ultimately depend on the qualities of its 
individual members; that those members should possess led; 
both serenity and efficiency, and if possible be mature in auc 
character as well as in person. I have indicated three diff 
problems of philosophy and one of sociology. The first three con 
are death, suffering and causality. The last is social reci- Ibs 
procity. I have tried to indicate how determining may be ln 
early experiences in all these directions. ind 
in 
H. CRICHTON-MILLER. — 
LonpDon. pap 














THE ARTIST AND HIS AUDIENCE. 
EK. R. PUNSHON.! 


In almost all discussions on the theory of esthetics, it seems 
to be forgotten that there is a profound difference between 
the aim of the artist and the response of the audience or the 
spectators. Many commentators are in reality discussing the 
second when they think they are analysing the first. No 
doubt there are occasions when the purpose of the artist is 
understood at once, but such instances of the marriage of 
true minds are rare, must be so from the necessity of the 
case, for unless the achievement of the artist is something 
rare and new, and therefore at first sight baffling and hard to 
understand, it would be no achievement at all, but a re-tread- 
ing of familiar ground. As a rule the higher and clearer the 
vision of the artist, the more confused and puzzled and 
mistaken the response of the audience. 

For what the artist, frequently beyond his own know- 
ledge and intention, has put into his work, and what the 
audience finds there, are often two things extraordinarily 
different, and the confusion between them leads to great 
confusion in esthetic theory. An instance can be seen in 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, for what an audience finds in that play to-day 
—the beauty of tragedy, mental excitement—is different 
indeed from what was found in it when it was first produced 
in London. Hamlet itself seems at first to have been regarded 
merely as an exciting melodrama—a “ thriller ” in the news- 
paper jargon of the day—and only slowly did the audience 
come to perceive that there is in the play all we now know is 
there. For that matter, even to-day, Shakespearian scholars 
seek for the origin of the play in Sazo Grammaticus or in 
any other old legend they can dig up, though it is perfectly 


1 Novelist. 
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evident that the origin of all that makes Hamlet, Hamlet, lay 
in the Shakespearian vision. 

No doubt upon the artist himself rests much of the blame, 
for he, generally a vague and ineffective person of small 
analytical ability, has often little idea of what he is trying to 
do, and may quite honestly think he is painting the portrait 
of Jones when in fact he is trying to present his vision of the 
frustration or the achievement of age, of the splendour or the 
folly of youth. But the audience, especially the instructed 
and learned and critical professors of zsthetics, will continue 
to talk about colour and line and effects of light and shade. 
Others will chiefly consider whether the thing is like Jones 
in Jones’s more self-conscious moments, and it is indeed on 
such grounds of colour effects, and line, and likeness, that 
the artist himself will almost certainly present his work on 
those occasions when he is misguided enough to talk about 
it. Nevertheless it must be agreed that technique is of 
importance, even essential, as the road is of importance, even 
essential, for getting there; and that the representative 
theory of art is the only one that is tenable, even thinkable, 
since an artist is, as the name implies, a person who is trying 
to make, to represent, to reproduce something, a something 
that is hidden from the general, that he alone sees, and that 
in seeing he most likely entirely fails to understand, else 
were he not an artist but a god, and that therefore he can 
represent only in imperfect and uncertain fashion. 

The artist is quite simply a person who has had a glimpse 
of that reality which underlies appearance. Sometimes the 
glimpse is thin and fleeting and then his representation of it 
is apt to be more thin, more fleeting still. Then we say he is 
a small artist. Sometimes it is profound, he sees clearly and 
reproduces strongly. Then we hail a great artist, a Rem- 
brandt, a Beethoven, or a Shakespeare. Sometimes, too, 
having had his glimpse of reality, he prefers to represent a 
vision he thinks more likely to be familiar to his fellows, one 
he feels they will more readily applaud, and then comes what 
is sometimes regarded as the puzzle of bad art. 

Nevertheless, little, great, or bad, it is all entitled to the 
name of art, for what is meant by art is the representation 
in some medium, plastic, verbal, sound, of a vision, a glimpse 
of reality, that is, of the ultimate harmony of the universe 
where all created things move and sing together in the sight 
of their creator, though the musician, the painter, the poet 
all see that harmony in their different degree and from 
different points of view, with a greater clarity or a less. 
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ARTIST AND AUDIENCE 429 
Art therefore is not, as writers on zsthetics sometimes 
suggest, merely the spontaneous expression of an emotion. 
Art is the purposed and planned expression of a vision. 
Jones expresses an emotion when a brick falls upon his toe, 
and he expresses it spontaneously and fluently. But that 
does not make it art. Nor again is art merely spontaneous, 
something that gushes up from that lucky bag, the uncon- 
scious, as blessed a word to philosophers as ever Mesopotamia 
was to any old lady, and so to be distinguished from other 
activities, as those of the mere craftsman, by its spontaneity 
and its absence of plan. Both these qualities of spontaneity 
and absence of plan are to be found in Jones’s response to 
the impact of brick on toe, but every artist works according 
to plan, or else he is a hopeless ditherer. When he starts to 
paint a cow, he knows, or should know, what it is he intends 
to do. At any rate he would be a very surprised artist if he 
found himself painting an oyster instead. The distinction 
between artist and craftsman is, of course, that the artist’s 
plan is his own, though his plan in execution may turn out 
something much greater—or much smaller—than his pur- 
pose. 

That then is the definition of art, an attempt to reproduce 
an individual vision. The general response of the audience 
is ‘another story.” Only by remembering how entirely 
different are these two things, frequently muddled up 
together by writers on zsthetics under the common name of 
art, can it be understood how so much confusion has arisen. 

The artist’s function in fact is that of door opener, and 
he may succeed in throwing wide the door, so that many 
may see and see widely, even if at first the unexpected vision 
is too dazzling, and certain to be interpreted wrongly; or 
else he may manage to open it by so small a crack there is 
little chance for others to see anything much worth the 
seeing. 

It is this confusion between vision and response that 
explains the magic theory of art at present so widely held. 
There is a touch of magic in science of course—we often 
speak of the miracles of science and miracles are magic—but 
there is no sense in trying to connect art with magic. We 
speak of the wonders of art, the revelations of religion. In 
them there is no trace of magic, though scientists do magic 
all day long and never even notice it. 

The error, of course, is natural, in the beginning almost 
inevitable, as is often the case with general error. A clear 
instance is to be seen in the current explanation given of the 
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fact that drawings of the Magdalenian period are found dee 
in caves, far from the light of day, and often crossed wit 
odd marks that seem to represent arrows. The argument is 
simple, too simple. Since no artist who wishes to com- 
municate his vision, to perform his function of door opener 
on reality, as every artist must desire, since that is why 
vision has been given him, would choose to do his work 
where it could only be seen under the most difficult condi- 
tions, therefore it is assumed that the purpose of the drawing 
was solely magical. It was in fact a kind of incantation, and 
of course it is true that incantation and darkness have a kind 
of natural affinity. The deduction is then made, on the 
modern theory that the essence and explanation of a thing 
lies in its beginning, that art is merely a form of magic. 

But it is surely plain enough that here the magic element 
lay in the response of the audience, not in the intention of 
the artist. The artist spoke in terms of beauty, the response 
was in terms of power—a thing easier to understand. 

To the primitive Magdalenian artist of 20,000 years ago 
had come a vision of the reality behind appearance, a vision 
of life, of the life of the deer, the life most closely in contact 
with the life of the society to which he belonged. He would 
begin by making some sort of carving or drawing, naturally 
doing his work out in the clear light of day and of the 
publicity in which alone art can flourish. He has then in 
this way expressed his vision. The response of the audience 
of his fellow tribesmen would be something entirely different. 
It would certainly take that form of doubt, suspicion, hos- 
tility seen among us to-day in the general response to the 
works of Mr Epstein, or again to the Haig statue in the bitter 
complaints that there is shown a British general without a 
cocked hat. 

Most likely the other members of the primeeval tribe 
knew the maker of this odd thing suddenly presented to 
them, as a lazy, feckles: fellow, given to sitting idly in the 
sun or by the fire, probably showing much ingenuity in 
shirking his share of the communal tasks, wandering off 
alone in fact when work had to be done, and, if caught and 

set to do his share of the job, making a mess of it. And then 
he suddenly produces an image of a deer so exactly like a deer 
it might well be the living animal itself. Obviously his next 
step will be actually to produce the living animal, and that 
is magic. Magic then is the immediate, the inevitable 
response of the tribal audience, and probably one of the 
more expert and successful hunters of the tribe will proceed 
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to demonstrate his skill by showing exactly where his spear 


















































th or arrow took effect that day he brought home to the ances- 
is tral cave the fattest beast ever known and general feasting 
m- followed. 
1er Magic, then, and naturally the artist is only too ready to 
hy agree, since an artist gets kicks and a magician gets ha’pence. 
rk In all ages a magician is a feared and a respected person, 
di- which an artist of course never is—qua artist, his bank 
ing account may be, if he happens to have one, only there we are 
nd back in the realms of magic once more. But again and even 
ind more obviously magic is not a thing you leave lying about in 
the the open. Far toorisky. None so willing in agreement, then, 
ing as the formerly despised artist now promoted to dreaded 
magician with the demonstrated power to make images of 
ont living things, and therefore by the plainest analogy possess- 
of ing also the power to turn living creatures into images—a 
nse discomforting thought, for who wants to be turned into a 
carving on a bone or a pattern of scratches on the wall of a 
1g0 cave ? 
ion Power, of course, means privilege, and gladly does the 
act promoted artist magician nod a confirmation of this theory 
uld and to the suggestion that his work should be hidden away 
ally from the vulgar in the depths of the nearest available cave. 
the Very likely he was subconsciously—thrice blessed word— 
in aware that this settled the hash of those cavillers, first of 
nce the horrid race of critics, who were beginning to say that in 


ont. fact deer didn’t run like that, that no deer ever held its head 
10S- after that fashion, that the set and angle of the cocked hat, 
the the antlers, one means to say, were all entirely wrong, that 
‘ter in fact no such deer ran or ever had run in any woods known 
it a to any member of the tribe. Away down in the dark of the 
deepest cavern known, the critic had no chance of getting in 
ribe his deadly work or, worse still, of attempting to do the same 
| to thing and so depriving the now prosperous artist of the 
the benefits of monopoly. Gladly does he for the future consent 
, in | to carry out his work in hidden places, away from the 
off | commonality, surrounded with all the respect and deference 
and he feels it deserves, as he feels, too, that this work of his 
hen hands he himself only half understands, as he only half 
jeer | understands that glimpse he caught through the half opened 
1ext | door upon reality, is actually in some sense magical, the 
that § working upon him of an unknown force that has endowed 
able § him with an unknown, an incomprehensible gift. 
the But the magical element is not his, it has nothing to do 
with art, it is merely the reaction of himself as audience to 
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himself as artist, that same reaction of the audience that 
again and again writers on esthetics confuse with the 
impulse of the artist. 

All this is equally true in substance of the entertainment 
element so often discussed as though that element in art 
were alien, as if art and entertainment were two different 
things. They are not, for in its essence art is and must be 
delightful, since delight comes from the recognition of har- 
mony. Always harmony gives delight to the human mind, 
beauty indeed is another name for harmony of pattern, as 
truth is for harmony of fact, and goodness for harmony of 
will. It is this fact or condition of harmony in pattern that 
explains why beauty can be found in such things as mathe- 
matical problems or chess problems. They can truly be 
called beautiful when in them an inner harmony is dis- 
covered. Sometimes indeed that harmony may be so strange, 
so dazzling, that at first delight is lost in bewilderment, and 
bewilderment may easily turn to resentment, as in the 
smearing of statues with tar, or the anger of cavalry and 
hunting men when a sculptured horse is seen to resemble less 
exactly the horses they ride than do those to be found, for 
example, in Madame Tussaud’s excellent establishment. But 
when the artist’s vision is less lofty, when his individual 
glimpse and report of reality is of a more familiar type, then 
it may appear as entirely, solely entertaining, as to the 
primeval man it seemed entirely dangerous and best kept 
tucked away in the deepest cavern available. Again the 
artist is perfectly willing, indeed anxious, to cash in on the 
entertainment value he is often a trifle surprised to find his 
work possesses. People will pay well for entertainment, 
though not, of course, for art, and even an artist desires to 
go on living, though the necessity is seldom clearly seen by 
others. Clear, though, that if he gets no return, in power as 
magician, in cash as entertainer, he will cease to produce art, 
since in this respect at least dialectical materialism is justified, 
and society, counting for more than the individuals who 
compose it, can always snuff out the artist and so prove that 
it alone ultimately—counts. 

EK. R. PUNSHON. 


LONDON. 
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A RECORD OF SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE.’ 


THE writer of the following Notes, though not born into a 
Christian home, was well acquainted with Christian teaching 
at the time of the first of the experiences recorded. 


i. 


One April morning many years ago in the course of a 
conversation with a friend, I said to her, ‘‘ I feel like someone 
who is standing outside a locked door, but I mean to have 
the key or die trying to get it.” “ Ishould think Jesus Christ 
is the key that unlocks most of the doors of this universe,” 
she replied. ‘‘I do not know what is the key, but,” I 
repeated, ‘‘ I mean to have it or die trying to get it.” 

That afternoon I was resting on my bed. I had been 
marking passages in the Book of Psalms as I rested, passages 
which I thought would specially appeal to working girls, but 
I had not been reading in a devotional spirit, though doubt- 
less with a keen appreciation of the beauty of what I read. 
It was after six o’clock and the room was nearly dark. I sat 
up on the bed, for it was growing late and I had promised to 
spend the evening with a friend. 

The thought flashed through my mind, “‘ Oh, how lonely 
Iam! How much I need love!” and then, ‘‘ How much the 
world needs love! No one can help the world who is not 
content to be poured out for it as a goblet is poured out on 
the ground.” Straightway I found myself back at the 
beginning of all created life. If I am asked what I saw I can 
only answer, as I answered a friend a few days later, “‘ Slime, 
slime, all slime.’’ Then, in what must have been an infinitesi- 
mal moment of time, I lived up through the ages to the time 
of Christ, when God revealed that redemptive love is the 

1 The writer, who is a social worker in a great city, wishes to be anony- 
mous. She has been known to the Editor for many years. 
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heart of the universe. I do not mean that, as it were, I leapt 
time. I lived through it. I was not conscious that there was 
anything unusual in this, but I was overwhelmingly conscious 
of THE PATIENCE OF Gop through the ages. The room was 
filled with the radiance of the Divine Glory, so bright was it 
that I crouched down on the bed, being unable to hold myself 
upright. 

Then suddenly I began to shake from head to foot with 
uncontrollable anger. I said to myself ‘“‘ How dare He? 
How dare He ask us who have come from that to help Him to 
redeem His world by being poured forth as a goblet is poured 
forth on the ground—to give ourselves in Love, the one 
quality from which all trace of our earthly origin has been 
burnt away?” And then broke in the thought like sweetest 
music—I have sometimes compared it to the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
of T'annhauser breaking through the Venus music, but it was 
less solemn and far sweeter, ‘* But, He couldn’t, He couldn’t. 
Unless He, bound in the shackles of the flesh, had been 
poured forth as a goblet is poured forth on the ground, He 
couldn’t ask you.” 

There are no words to express the sense of unutterable 
peace, of sweet serenity, and, most wonderful of all, of 
complete safety embracing, surrounding me, that came with 
the thought. I remember throwing back my head and 
laughing aloud at the memory that a lesser gospel had satis- 
fied me. I cried, ‘“‘ Why, that’s Jesus Christ!” I slipped 
from the bed and knelt beside it with one thought only, 
*“* How soon can I be baptiséd ? ” 

Again, there are no words to express the beauty of the 
world in which I walked for the next fortnight. It was “‘ shot 
through ” with the divine beauty and glory. Whether I was 
on my bed, walking along the road or standing at my window, 
looking up into the quiet evening sky, the Divine Presence 
filled all things and was about me like a garment. When at 
the end of a fortnight it slowly left me, I felt something of a 
sense of relief. I think it is not given to us while in the flesh 
to see for long together the world as I saw it. 

Note.—I feel almost certain that the theory that life 
began where the waters touch the land was quite unknown 
to me, for I well remember the thrill of surprise with which I 
heard it some years later. 


II. 


I was walking towards home at the close of a long and 
tiring day’s work. It was perhaps seven o’clock and quite 
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dark. My thoughts had gone to a woman, not of my country, 
who through sin had drawn upon herself the eyes of the 
civilised world. I thought of her with compassion and said 
to myself, ‘* Poor thing, if when she first allowed herself to 
entertain thoughts that were not good and pure, she had 
realised where they would lead her, how she would have 
rejected them.” As this passed through my mind I felt my 
heart glow within me with a warmth exactly the same as that 
experienced when one holds one’s hand to the fire. At the 
same time I felt it expand, until, indeed, it seemed too large 
for my breast. I continued to think of the woman, but now 
with a compassion beyond all description. It seemed to me tt 
would have been a little thing to die for her. 

I felt no surprise at this, but I was astonished at my 
complete understanding of her. I knew why and how she 
was what she was. Here again I am in the region of the 
indescribable. Words fail me. I only know that compassion 
and understanding were one. In astonishment I said to 
myself, ‘* Why, it is as if you had the heart of Christ in your 
breast.” 

By this time I had reached home. In the boarding-house 
where I was staying there was a girl compounded of many 
moods and whims, who often perplexed me. She was reading 
in the dining-room. I paused as I opened the door and 
found that I was looking at her with the same complete 
understanding. I spoke to her and she looked up and 
answered me with a smile of extraordinary sweetness and 
brilliance. I think I had brought an air of Heaven into the 
room with me. Saying to myself, ‘* Oh, this will never do! ” 
with a mental jerk I put away'from me the Heavenly 
Visitant, too sweet and strange. 


IIl. 


I was lying awake in the night in a room which was 
absolutely dark, thinking of my work. Suddenly my 
thoughts went back to the working girls of a great city who 
for many years had been my absorbing interest and I realised 
with a shock that I was now scarcely interested in them, all 
my thoughts were with the girls of India and China, with 
whose needs I had become familiar through new work I had 
undertaken. My eyes filled with tears. It seemed to me 
dreadful that my heart was so small that it had not room for 
all. 

Then, in the midst of the black darkness before me, I saw 
with my bodily eyes the world, a pale, blue globe—the globe 
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of childhood’s days. I knew it was the world and that I was 
looking at it, but it seemed to me that I was above it, 
though not at a great height, and that I was looking down 
on it. I knew that I was seeing it as God sees it. I knew 
that He sees no imaginary black bars across it. I knew that 
He simply does not see people as English and Indian and 
Chinese. Of all my experiences this is the most impossible 
to express, because I am not quite clear what I knew. But 
I certainly knew that the matter that was troubling me had 
no existence whatsoever, no meaning in the realm of Reality. 

Saying, ‘‘ Oh, this will never do!” I turned on my side 
and in a few minutes was asleep. I may perhaps add that in 
this experience only did I ever see anything with my bodily 
eyes. 


IV. 


I had been listening to a friend who was giving an address 
to working girls. She touched a white flower and said, ‘* To 
me this flower is God.”? The words puzzled me, they had no 
meaning for me. During the next few weeks my mind went 
back to them several times. I was thinking of them one 
night as I lay awake in the very early hours of the morning. 
I said to myself, “‘ Oh, I see. All things manifest God. A 
flower is a manifestation. A book may be a higher mani- 
festation, for it may express a thought which manifests God. 
Man is a higher manifestation still. Jesus Christ is the perfect 
manifestation.” Just before this train of thought came to 
me or just after, I cannot recall which, I was suddenly seized 
with an indescribable sense of my own nothingness. If it is 
possible for a thing to be less than nothing then I was that 
thing. I remember sobbing. Soon after I fell asleep. 

I think in the morning the whole matter had passed from 
my mind. I should not have called it an “‘ experience.” It 
may have been of interest to me, but, if I had discovered 
anything, I should have said it had come to me as a train of 
thought. 

When I went downstairs it wanted still a few minutes to 
breakfast time. For weeks the cloud effects had been 
beautiful. Now I Jooked up at a mass of cloud, white and 
soft, banked against the blue. I stood on the garden path 
and watched the centre gleam more and more brightly as the 
sun broke through. Suddenly I turned and fled up the path 
from the face of the Most High. What did I see? I can 
only answer “* God,” and upon such beauty man cannot look. 

A few days later from my window I looked down on a 
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away, unable to look, so brilliantly aglow was it with the 
divine beauty and radiance. 


V. 


I have known such experiences since then. Two I must 
write of. Never shall I forget a February afternoon on the 
hills outside Bath. I was alone and yet not alone. It was an 
afternoon of great beauty. The sunlight was soft and brilliant, 
the sky on the horizon was like an opal, the birds were singing 
as if it were June. For many days I had been unusually, 
though by no means continuously, conscious of the Divine 
Presence. That afternoon I roamed those hills in a divine 
world, with God. At last I stood still and said in astonish- 
ment, “‘ Why, I am at the end of the Book of Revelation. 
St John’s vision, then, was not a dream but a reality.”’ For 
I knew that those hills had no need of the sun or the moon to 
lighten them, for God was the light thereof. I knew that 
there was no need of any temple, everywhere was full of the 
divine glory. On the hills I was not far from the Holy of 
Holies. I knew that God tabernacles with men, whose eyes 
are holden so that they see Him not. I knew that when all 
men stand as I was standing, the new Heaven and the new 
earth will have come. I knew that they had come. One 
thing only mattered. That all men should see as I saw. 


VI. 


One afternoon, some years ago, I looked across the fields 
from the window of a railway train. It was November. The 
light was dying. A lovely, soft, blue mist lay in patches on 
the fields. In the west was one bar of golden light. I had 
been detained and had caught the train at the last moment 
—indeed, it had actually started as the porter helped me in. 
I settled myself and then glanced out of the window. I held 
my breath in awe and wonder. For I saw God brooding 
over those fields in tender love more clearly than I have 
ever seen a mother brood over the infant in her arms. It was 
a sight never to be forgotten. I almost called aloud to those 
in the carriage ‘* Look out, look out and see God.” I watched 
till all was dark, and I know that God broods over the fields 
in tender love every evening, but we see Him not. 


VII. 


I was walking home one Sunday evening. For twenty- 
four hours I had been vividly conscious of the Divine 
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Presence with me. Suddenly I was filled with surprise, for I 
found myself back in the Rock, Christ Jesus. It was thus 
at the moment I expressed this experience to myself. I felt 
I was back in the Rock from which we are all hewn—back 
before personality was differentiated. My mind was working 
quite calmly. ‘‘ This is astonishing,” I said to myself, “I 
have slipped back somewhere, where I am one with all men.” 
To test this I deliberately thought of a friend and asked 
myself, ‘“‘ If I wanted something, even very much, and it was 
given to her, not to me, should I mind ?”’ And I knew that 
I should not mind, because if she had it, I too should have it 
—and this not metaphorically, but literally. Wherever I was, 
I was one with her with an absolute oneness. Wherever I 
was, I was one with all men. 


VIII. 


It was a Sunday afternoon. I was in the omnibus on my 
way to have tea with a friend. I was in a corner seat, at the 
end farthest from the door. Opposite me were homely folk, 
for the most part going out to see friends, I should imagine. 
I seem to remember a stout, pleasant-faced woman and a 
little elderly man. 

By accident I caught the eye of the person who sat 
opposite me. Filled with amazement I looked away and 
waited until I caught the eye of the one who sat next to her, 
the little elderly man. This I did two or three times more. 
Then I hurried down the omnibus and hastily got out, though 
I had not reached my destination. I well remember how I 
fled down the street from the Most High, as He looked at me 
from the eyes of those very ordinary people. I said, ‘* Lord, 
Lord, if I am to see that in the eyes of everyone I meet, I 
cannot endure it. I shall go mad.” 

What did Isee? I do not know, but It was so divine, so 
beautiful, that its beauty was unendurable. Surely it must 
have been the Christ, Who indwells us all. 

With relief I realised as I greeted my friend that I had 
no need to fear that the experience was an enduring one. 
It had passed away. 


IX. 


The following experience stands apart from all the others. 
I think God was not concerned in it, but it does not seem 
right to omit it in this record. 

I was about to leave my home town to take up work 
elsewhere. I was far from well, very lonely and very “ hard 
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up.” On the last Sunday I called on several distant relatives 
and friends to say Good-bye. I found them in pleasant 
homes, happy in each other’s companionship and with no 
lack of this world’s goods. As I walked back to the house 
where I was then staying, I was filled with a consuming envy 
against which something within me rose in furious revolt. I 
felt that such envy was an insult to my spirit and I hated it 
for the turmoil of pain it was causing me. In my extremity 
I “ threw down the gauntlet to God.” Standing still in the 
quiet country road, I spoke to Him, saying, “I refuse to 
move from this spot until the spirit of envy has left me.” 
After a time I walked on. The spirit had indeed been cast 
out, and more than the spirit, for it seemed that all else 
within my soul had left me. I was left with “an empty 
room.” 

For the next two days I walked in a sweet, desolate hell 
of emptiness. On the third day I could endure it no longer. 
I deliberately took up again my personality with its power to 
sin and strive, to fall and climb. 

I do not think this experience is difficult to understand. 
Throughout I was purely selfish. Self cast out self, with no 
thought of Love. Nor did I think of God save as a tool 
through Whom I could accomplish my wish to be freed from 
what disgusted and pained me. Nor did I invite Love to 
enter the empty room. From such an experience it seems to 
me God naturally held aloof. 


X. 


It was the afternoon of Palm Sunday. I was walking 
along a quiet suburban road thinking of the baptism in the 
Jordan and the first Palm Sunday. I was not thinking of 
myself, though no doubt in my subconsciousness I was aware 
of my lack of humility. My mind was occupied with thoughts 
about Jesus. It seemed to me very wonderful that He Who 
was one with the Creator should ride into His kingdom on 
an ass, in the midst of working folk, with little children of the 
poor running before and beside Him. I thought that perhaps 
Cesar rode in triumph through Rome that day with files of 
os behind his chariot—the man the world called 

ing. 

i I thought of these things my heart went out to Jesus 
on a wave of simple, natural affection, and admiration. Just 
so, I think, might one have thought of a friend in whose 
character one had suddenly perceived some hitherto un- 
recognised beauty. And as my heart went out to Him in this 
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simple love and admiration, I heard, not with the outward 
ear but as clearly as I have ever heard any words, “‘ Your 
sins are forgiven you.” 

It has always been a grief to me that this experience has 
not meant in my life all that it should have meant, and I know 
that in this I have been in fault. 


Some years ago as I walked along thinking over the series 
of experiences I had known, I saw that it was possible to 
deduce a theory of revelation from them. The one which 
may be called “‘ The empty room” may be ruled out as 
being entirely different from the others. I cannot recall the 
thought that preceded three or four. Certainly that after- 
noon in the train my thoughts were in a tumult of hurry. 
But, considering the first, the second, the third, the fourth, 
and the last, it seems plain that when the self goes out of the 
self on a wave of generous emotion, the Sea that is God 
simultaneously flows in in glorious revelation. But what I 
also saw was that the aspect of God that is revealed is deter- 
mined by the nature of the wave of emotion that carries the 
self out of the self. Thus, when in a moment of loneliness I 
forgot my own loneliness in thought for the world in its 
sorrow, God flowed in and showed me His love for the world 
that led Him to the Cross. When I looked upon a sinner 
with compassion, Christ almost seemed to place His own 
heart for a moment in my breast, that I might know His 
infinite compassion and understanding. (I would be for- 
given if this is too presumptuous.) When I was over- 
whelmed by a sense of my own nothingness, He granted me 
an overwhelming knowledge of His Allness. When my 
heart went out to Him in simple, natural love, He told me 
of the Love that forgave me my sins. ‘“‘ Shall the creature 
surpass the Creator ?’’ The knowledge that has been given me. 

I know that the love of God led Him to the Cross. I 
know that the compassion and understanding of Christ are 
beyond description and that they are one. I know that the 
glory of God fills earth and sea and sky and blazes in every 
flower. I know that God broods over His world in tender 
love. I know that the Divine Life—one with the Divine 
Beauty—looks in fullest perfection from the eyes of men 
and women. I know that sins are forgiven. I know that 
St John’s Vision of a new heaven and a new earth is more 
than a vision of a distant future. Here and now the very 
Shekinah is everywhere. 
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THE RELIGION OF NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM. 


THE REV. FATHER EDWARD QUINN 
St Anne’s Cathedral, Leeds. 


THE industrialism and liberalism of the nineteenth century 
led to widespread suffering and discontent on the part of the 
masses and to a rapidly widening cleavage between the strata 
of society and between government and people. The modern 
State which contemptuously rejects liberalism also claims to 
avoid the defects of industrialism. It claims, justly or other- 
wise, to make the masses contented by providing the neces- 
sities of life; there are no workless in Soviet Russia and no 
one need starve in Nazi Germany! It further claims to 
re-establish an organic unity between government and people 
and sets up a Fiihrer, a Duce or a “‘ Comrade ” who recognises 
no class distinctions, but only the nation of which he is the 
personal expression. Thus far we are in the realm of politics 
and social administration, and in this sphere there is a good 
deal to be said for the claim made by the new State. 

In a more important sphere has it gone much further. It 
has tried to provide the masses, largely estranged from the 
Church through the evil conditions of early industrialism 
and the bad example of unjust employers, with a religion 
that would overcome the prevalent secularism. And because 
the mind of man requires something more than material 
satisfaction and reaches even beyond the natural social order 
to a supernatural realm of values, the State has largely suc- 
ceeded in winning the masses to its ersatz religion. 

“The State itself has become a myth,” says Dr Adolf 
Keller, in an illuminating study of the relations between the 
Church and the modern State.!_ This is not to say that the 


1 Church and State on the European Continent, Epworth Press, 1936, 
p. 57. 
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State explicitly puts itself forward as the object of religious 
devotions, but that in more or less ruthless fashion it puts 
aside religious organisations and endeavours itself to supply 
the values which these have formerly provided. Russia (and 
the international organisation of Communism) is officially 
anti-religious and atheistic. But it demanded, at first for 
the sake of a future Communist Utopia, and now demands 
for the defence of the Russian people, a self-sacrifice and an 
ardour which men once gave at the command of religious 
authority for the sake of a supernatural and eternal happi- 
ness. Fascism in Italy has little to say about religion and 
certainly does not persecute in any real sense of the word, but 
its tendency is to assume that the end of the State is higher 
than that of the Church, and that the latter is valuable in so 
far as it promotes loyalty and service of the State. National 
Socialism however is explicit where Fascism is implicit and 
professedly religious and theistic, while Communism is 
atheistic and anti-religious. This only means that the 
general tendency of the modern State to take on a religious 
dignity and value is more apparent in National Socialism 
than it is in the other ideologies. 

It is not by its brutal persecution of Christianity, nor 
even by certain attempts to revive pagan forms of worship, 
that the religious character of National Socialism can be 
appreciated. Rather must the inner nature of the movement 
be studied and the logical expression of its ideals in practice 
be observed. 

It is not easy to grasp the real meaning of National 
Socialism, even by a study of the most authentic sources. 
These are of course the Fiihrer’s own book, Mein Kampf, and 
Rosenberg’s Der Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts. The latter 
was for a long time explained away as the work of a private 
individual, for which the State was not responsible, but the 
constant approval which it receives from official sources and 
the recent solemn interment of the volume in the foundations 
of the Nuremberg buildings make clear its character as the 
Bible of National Socialism and the authentic exposition of 
its doctrine. Hitler is less philosophical than Rosenberg, but 
he shows that National Socialism is a Weltanschauung, which 
is literally translated as “ World-outlook” and actually 
means an all-embracing and completely satisfying philosophy. 
It is true that he qualifies it by the adjective “ political,” but 
since, in Hitler’s view, “‘ State,”’ ‘“‘ Nation”? and “ Race” 
are, or should be, identical, and since he exalts the end of 
the State (preservation of the race) above that of Chris- 
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tianity (seeing in the two religious confessions, Protestantism 
and Catholicism, “* equally worthy supports ’—<Stiiizen), it 
is clear that he claims for National Socialism the values of 
religion. 

In fact National Socialism is to be the means of uniting 
the two creeds. Their differences in the sphere of dogma are 
regarded as comparatively unimportant and, if emphasised, 
a danger for the German people whose racial interests reli- 
gion has to serve. They are accordingly to be brought 
together, not by conversion nor by the acceptance of a 
common basis of belief, but in the common gigantic struggle 
which Catholic and Protestant wage against the “ disturbers 
of Arian humanity.” 1 Not that he regards their assistance 
of much value. In another place Hitler explicitly suggests 
that they should be replaced by a political religion, ‘‘ For the 
politician however the measure of the value of a religion may 
be indicated less through any deficiencies associated with it 
than through the values of a visibly better substitute.” 2 

That substitute is provided and fully explained in the 
700 pages of Rosenberg’s Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts. The 
“myth ” in question is explained on the cover of the book 
as ‘the myth of the blood which releases the racial world- 
revolution under the sign of the Swastika.”” Under that sign, 
for the establishment of the myth, religious cult and political 
propaganda must work side by side. As once the sign of the 
Cross of Calvary moved men to great deeds to establish the 
supremacy of Christianity, and as now the Red Flag is placed 
at the head of the marching proletariat, so must the symbol 
of the racial myth inspire Germans to realise the values which 
it signifies, ‘‘ National honour, life-space, national freedom 
and social justice, racial purity and life-renewing fruitful- 
ness.” And while in fighting for these they must struggle 
against the forces of Communism, they may assume that the 
sign of the Cross has lost its power to move men. In fact, 
“The symbol of the organic German truth is to-day already, 
without dispute, the black crooked cross.” * This truth, this 
blood-myth, is frankly asserted to be the first and highest of 
all values, out of which a genuine religion is formed : 


“The God, whom we honour, would not be, if our 
soul and our blood did not exist. . . . Hence everything 
which protects, strengthens, purifies and asserts the 


1 Mein Kampf, p. 632. 
2 Ibid., p. 298. 
3 Mythus, pp. 688-689. 
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honour and freedom of this blood and this soul, is the 
affair of our religion, our law and our State. For this 
reason all those are holy places in which German heroes 
died for these ideas; holy are those places where 
monuments and memorial tablets recall them to our 
minds, and holy days are those on which they first bore 
the most extreme suffering in their struggle for the ideal. 
And the holy hour of the Germans will then commence, 
when the symbol of the awakening, the banner with the 
sign of the abounding life has become the only dominant 
Confession of the Reich.” 4 


In pursuance of the claims laid down in these two hand- 
books of National Socialism, the leaders of the party and 
State have again and again made it clear that their move- 
ment was to be regarded as a holy thing and a veritable 
religion. In fact, by their use of religious expressions, they 
succeeded for a time in deceiving many and making them 
think that the party had the deepest respect for Christianity. 
Happily, the Pope, well-informed by the German Catholic 
hierarchy, has shown up this mis-use in the encyclical Mit 
brennender Sorge, and the German Protestant leaders in their 
own country have informed the faithful of the real nature of 
the attack on Christianity. 

When the Nazi leaders speak of “ Faith” they mean 
belief in the German people, based on a “ revelation ” 
through some primitive upsurge of the blood. By “ im- 
mortality ” they mean the permanence of Arian humanity, 
and “ morality ” is no longer conformity with the law of 
God but only with the needs of the people. Consequently a 
sexual sin between two unmarried Aryans is less to be con- 
demned than the honourable marriage of a Jew (even a 
Christian Jew) with an Aryan; the German must suffer as 
once Christians were prepared to suffer, not like them for the 
sake of eternal life with God but that the race may endure, 
and they must give to the highest authority in the State a 
submissive belief far more complete than that which the 
Catholic gives to the teaching of the Pope. 

The efforts to preserve intact this “‘ German Faith ”’ are 
indeed amazing. The official patronage of the incoherent 
and intellectually poverty-stricken ‘‘ German Faith Move- 
ment ” is meant to win the people to the idea that the State 
is officially Christian, but is probably not regarded even by 
the leaders as a very important means. The real religion of 


1 Mythus, p. 701. 
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National Socialism consists in Germanism, but just as Chris- 
tianity finds different interpretations and is split into varied 
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confessions, one of which claims supreme authority and 
unique power to explain the truth, so does Germanism receive 
different interpretations, of which only one is correct accord- 
ing to the National Socialists. The slightest deviation from 
the official creed is punished with heavier penalties than the 
medieval Church ever inflicted for heresy. Books contrary 
to this belief are not allowed into the country, it is high 
treason to listen to false opinions broadcast from Russia, and 
there is a system of espionage into the private lives of indivi- 
duals which makes the Inquisition seem merely comic. The 
new religion is Germanism and its official interpretation is 
National Socialism, whose leaders are infallible when they 
are teaching matters of German Faith or Morality. 

Hitler is given out as the “saviour” of Germanism, 
having overcome “ Bolshevism” (which means not only 
Communism but any force—even the Pope of Rome—which 
opposes National Socialism). The Bible is partly Mein 
Kampf and partly Rosenberg’s Mythus, the readers of which 
are fortunate in that they can still appeal to the living writers 
for comment and explanation. Those who were killed in the 
early street fighting are openly described as “ martyrs,” but 
many of the “apostles” are happily still gathered round 
their leader. The demonstrations of the party adopt cere- 
monies closely resembling religious worship and their buildings 
are recognised as genuine temples ; recently even a derelict 
Church at Torgau was used for such a demonstration. 

It was not without justice that the correspondent of the 
Amsterdam Telegraaf commented on the Nuremberg rally : 


“Nuremberg is the shrine to which the faithful go 
each year on pilgrimage in order to make their profes- 
sion of faith. In the speeches at the congress repeatedly 
and in the closing address of the Fiihrer one heard the 
word ‘ Bekenntnis.’ The longer it continues, the more 
does this party assembly take on the character of a 
religious solemnity. If anyone doubts that, he will be 
convinced at Nuremberg that National Socialism seeks 
to be a religion for the masses of its supporters. That 
was the strongest impression of Nuremberg.” 


The comment of Der Deutsche in Polen was “‘ The name 
of God was pronounced as often as in a Eucharistic Con- 
gress,’ and it goes on to show how this and other religious 
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expressions were appropriated to National Socialism and—) le 
given a wholly new meaning. w 
*““On more than one occasion,” said Hitler himself, 
“hundreds of thousands have been standing here, no more . Lu 
with the impression of a political demonstration but underg sion of 
the spell of a deep prayer.” as ser" 


Christianity, Protestant or Catholic, was put on the same§ Hierl, 
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which interest no one.”’ 


Lutze, chief of the storm-troopers, found a brief expres- 
sion of the nature of the new religion, “‘ We regard our service 
as service of the people, and therefore as service of God.” 
Hierl, Reich isbour-leader, put the same idea into the form 
of a profession cf I aith : 


** We co ife:s to the belief that we are on earth to 
serve our ration as workers and, when necessary, as 
fighters. B: thus serving our nation we believe also that 
we serve God. Our labour service hence becomes for us 
also in the deepest sense God’s service.” 


The response from the people came in the form of the 
solemn recitation by members of the Reich labour-service of 
the following hymn, after which the bells were tolled : 


** Our whole life will we dedicate to the Fiihrer. 
We serve God in that we serve our people in this world, 
Into which (the world) Fate and the Fiihrer 
Us as Germans placed. 
We thank thee, Fiihrer, that we saw thee. 
See thou us as thy work. 
The beat of thy heart strikes in our hearts, 
And thy love glows in our life. 
See us: 
We are thy Germany.” 


The German Faith Movement is important less on account 
of the number of its adherents than because of the approval 
it receives from the Nazi leaders and the fact that it gives 
even more formal expression to the claim of National 
Socialism to be a religion. In spring, 1937, its leaders made 
a clear statement of their views, which included the rejection 
of all obligation in regard to the person of Jesus, “‘ since He did 
not know the foundations of Faith: Race, Blood and 
Honour,” and the complete denial of Christianity. They 
further urged that every possible measure should be taken 
to prevent the influence of the Churches on public life. 
Ludendorff’s new paganism is even less important, but the 
interesting fact is that these two religions are allowed to 
flourish because they are in complete harmony with the Nazi 
Weltanschauung, while Christianity is persecuted because it 
cannot fail to oppose this new religion. As Hitler himself 
has said,! two Weltanschawungen cannot exist in harmony 


1 Mein Kampf, p. 507. 
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other. It seems that he has succeeded in attacking Chris- 
tianity by the very method he himself suggested, by gradually 
attracting the people to a religion which appears to be more 
satisfactory. 

Unfortunately for National Socialism resistance to it as a 
religion has been so strong that the State has had to have 
recourse to more or less brutal methods, though these are 
outside the general line of Nazi policy. The easiest means, 
and the one which is at the basis of all others, has been to 
take advantage of the confusion of the people in the presence 
of a force which claims now to be a political party, now to be 
the State itself and at other times to be a philosophy of life 
to interpret opposition to the National Socialist religion as 
treason to the State. 

Advantage has been taken of the closer relations between 
Protestant Church and State to try to force upon the former 
a unity which it could not desire and a position of inferiority 
to the party. Both Protestant and Catholic institutions have 
been stripped as far as possible of their confessional character, 
youth-movements and other confessional organisations have 
been in effect suppressed, to be replaced by the one national 
movement (wherein the new religion is inculcated). A 
gigantic effort has been made to discredit priests and mem- 
bers of the religious orders in the eyes of the faithful, first by 
the currency trials and later by the immorality processes. 
Such truth as lay behind these cases (and there was some 
foundation for the former) served to give plausibility to all 
and to weaken the authority of these religious leaders and 
even of religion itself. If parents could be dissuaded from 
sending their children to be educated by these men and 
women, the ends of National Socialism would be attained 
without burning Churches, martyring priests and nuns, and 
even without repudiating the concordat. As this did not by 
any means succeed, compulsion has had to be used to force 
the religious out of the schools and prevent the priest from 
visiting them. 

These are some of the methods adopted to establish the 
new religion. How far have they been successful ? 

Undoubtedly the resistance of the Churches has been far 
stronger than the Nazis expected. In face of the subtle perse- 
cution they have shown a solidarity and an appreciation of 
the truths held in common which has roused the admiration 
of the world and increased greatly the hopes of those who 
look for Christian reunion. The Pope’s Encyclical has been 
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read in Protestant Churches and prayers have been offered by 
Catholics for suffering Evangelical pastors. Amongst the 
older people at least there is evidence of greatly intensified 
devotion, increased attendance at religious services, firm 
opposition to the State’s interference and even, in spite of 
the pressure of civil disabilities, the return of many who 
seemed indifferent to the practice of religion. 

Strange allies in resistance to the Nazi power are the 
subversive forces, Communism and extreme Socialism which, 
far from being overcome by Nazism, are regarded by many 
as even more widespread if not stronger than before. That 
is why the new religion has not wholly succeeded in attracting 
the secularised masses. These latter are looking indeed for 
something which will take the place of religion in their lives, 
but only after their material needs have been satisfied. The 
fact that they remain poor, deprived even of the primary 
necessities of life, forced to prefer guns to butter, makes them 
easily impressed by the gigantic organisation of the Comin- 
tern. When National Socialism really does provide for their 
material wants they will be more inclined to listen to its 
spiritual claims. 

Nevertheless, for want of any other religion, disappointed 
with what they regard as the failure of the Churches to 
establish social justice, there are large numbers who are 
slightly more prosperous who find their religious and national 
cravings (both unsatisfied under the Weimar republic) ful- 
filled in National Socialism. After all, the latter does appeal 
to something which is natural in man, to the sentiment of 
patriotism, to a real (if perverted) national loyalty. Hence 
it has established a hold on the masses which is only limited 
by a not-to-be-despised opposition on the part of the 
desperately poor and the organised agencies of the Third 
International. 

But the strongest hold is on the youth of the country. 
They are withdrawn from the Christian groups, from Confes- 
sional schools and even from the family-spirit and systematic- 
ally trained in the new religion. This is presented in a 
manner which cannot fail to appeal to the uncritical self- 
sacrificing spirit of the young. It is for the present all- 
sufficient and excludes adherence to any Christian creed— 
the Reich youth-leader, Baldur von Schirach, is amongst the 
most radical exponents of the Nazi religion. Later those 
who are now educated in the spirit will probably be critical 
but, forbidden access to the literature which might display 
another aspect of Germanism and never having been 
Vou. XXXVI. No. 8. 15 
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impressed with the fundamental truths of Christianity, they 
will have no definite creed to replace the one in which they 
have been trained. The result can only be chaos, the rise of 
barbarism and perhaps after long years of devastation and 
suffering the rediscovery of Christianity. 

For Christianity must ultimately prevail, as it prevailed 
after the coming of the earlier barbarians to Europe, and 
there is no need to fear its extinction by any form of 
nationalist religion. But individual Christians may be over- 
whelmed by the new forces in such large numbers that the 
whole spirit of Europe may be changed. For the ancient 
Christian tradition has been maintained perhaps more than 
anywhere else among the German-speaking peoples, who 
have been the defenders of European culture and civilisation 
at the historic borders of Christendom. The new Germany is 
being trained in a belief which rejects these historic values, 
and those nations which might have maintained them in this 
time of faithlessness are also largely a prey to an oriental 
philosophy which hates the tradition of Christian Europe 
even more than National Socialism. The terrible evil of war 
is comparatively unimportant by the side of the destruction 
of Europe, which is already being accomplished by these 
feindliche Briider, Communism and National Socialism. 

The Christian can only be loyal himself to his belief, 
maintaining it through every form of persecution, sorrow- 
fully observing the decline of Europe but rejoicing that the 
eternal vaiues which he defends must ultimately triumph, 
and that his suffering and loyalty are the greatest human 
assurances of their final victory. 


EDWARD QUINN. 


LEEDs. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


THE most elaborate and comprehensive philosophical work published 
during the last six months is certainly the second volume in two 
Parts of Professor C. D. Broad’s Examination of McTaggart’s Philo- 
sophy (Cambridge: University Press, 1938, 45s. net). Reserving 
for a subsequent issue a detailed treatment, I wish here simply to 
chronicle the appearance of a book, consisting of well-nigh 800 pages, 
which everyone interested in recent speculation will buy, beg or 
borrow. “I derive,” says the author, “‘ a certain satisfaction from 
reflecting that there is one subject at least about which I probably 
know more than anyone else in the universe with the possible 
exception of God (if he exists) and McTaggart (if he survives).” 
He is concerned mainly with the last of McTaggart’s writings, The 
Nature of Existence, the first volume of which was published in 1921, 
and the second volume, edited by Dr Broad, in 1927, two years 
after the author’s death. In the first volume the endeavour was 
made to determine, so far as possible,.the characteristics which 
belong to all that exists; and with this Dr Broad’s first volume, 
published in 1988, was concerned. The work now before us deals 
mainly with McTaggart’s second volume, which is devoted to con- 
sidering the consequences of theoretical and practical interest that 
can be drawn from the general nature of the universe, as determined 
invol.1. Such problems as the existence or non-existence of matter, 
the nature of Spirit or self-hood, the character of emotions, particu- 
larly of love, the being or non-being of God and Immortality, the 
reality or non-reality of Time, and the explanation of error are here 
handled ; and Professor Broad’s discussion of these themes is, it is 
needless to say, both penetrating and thorough. Perhaps from a 
metaphysical point of view the most fundamental issue is that of the 
interpretation of time, largely because the doctrine of the unreality 
of time has been the cardinal principle of idealistic systems from 
Hegel to Bradley. Yet McTaggart’s reasons for denying the reality 
of time differed widely from those which have usually been formu- 
lated. Positions in time are, he urged, distinguished as having places 
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in the series past, present, future, or in the series generated by the 
relation ‘‘ earlier than ” or ‘‘ later than.” The former he called the 
A series, the latter the B series. Of these the A series is, he contended, 
essential to time, for the B series alone could never yield change. 
And his argument was that the A series is inherently contradictory, 
for past, present and future are incompatible characteristics, yet 
every event has them all; and that any attempt to avoid this 
contradiction involves a vicious infinite regress. Professor Broad 
meets this argument by insisting that there is no contradiction to be 
avoided, and therefore no need to start on an infinite regress in order 
to avoid one. It is true, he points out, that pastness, presentness and 
futurity are incompatible in the sense that no term could have two 
of them simultaneously or timelessly. But no term ever appears to 
have any two of them timelessly, and no term ever appears to have 
any two of them simultaneously. On the contrary, what appears to 
be the case is that certain terms have them successively, so that there 
is nothing in the temporal appearance to suggest there is a contra- 
diction. The ingenious argument by which McTaggart attempted 
to disprove the reality of time, and with it the reality of both change 
and unchanging persistence, involves, in Professor Broad’s view, the 
fallacy of treating absolute becoming as if it were a species of qualita- 
tive change, and of trying to replace temporal copulas by non- 
temporal copulas and temporal adjectives——A thoughtful and 
suggestive volume on Time and its Importance in Modern Thought 
(London: Methuen & Co., 1938, 12s. 6d. net), by Dr M. F. Cleugh, 
calls for notice. Before analysing the genuine metaphysical problems 
that have been raised the author considers the various other aspects 
—psychological, physical, logical—in respect to which time has been 
discussed. In dealing with the experience of time she contends 
that we are rarely directly conscious of the present as present, except 
in contrasting it with past and future. The psychological basis of 
our belief in the “‘ flight ” of time and the “‘ irreversibility ” of time 
is to be found ultimately in the moment of experience, with its 
transition from present to past. Our experience is not atomic in 
the sense of consisting of momentary flashes; past and present are 
continuous, and the past can be remembered. In her discussion of 
the conception of a measurable, standardised time-interval in physics, 
the writer points out that the “t” of physics is improperly called 
time ; it should be called time-interval, and the measurement of time- 
intervals, like all measurement, is ultimately based on primitive 
perception. Physics takes events in abstraction from their happen- 
ing, and considers only the order of their happening; hence before 
and after is not strictly for it a temporal relation, though the elements 
which it relates are temporal. In a chapter on the logical issues, 
stress is laid on the distinction between time as it is perceived and 
the concept of Time. Time as conceived is unlimited in character, 
is regarded as infinitely divisible and mathematically continuous 
like an infinite series. Moreover, it is looked upon as involving an 
objective order of before-and-after, which is not to be equated with 
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the past, present, and future of a perceiving subject. Five chapters 
follow on the metaphysical problems connected with time, in which 
the views of Kant, Bergson, Alexander, McTaggart and J. W. Dunne 
are expounded and criticised. In spite of his unwarranted antithesis 
between intuition and intellect, Dr Cleugh holds Bergson’s view of 
time as creative becoming to be a valid and fundamental one. Berg- 
son’s great merit was, she thinks, to emphasise that the analogy with 
space is fallacious, inasmuch as it overlooks the characteristics of the 
irreversibility and the ‘‘ becoming ” of time. Alexander’s view that 
time and mind are analogous is, she grants, a brilliant speculation ; 
but it does not release Alexander from the charge of obscurity in 
respect to the relationship of space and time, an obscurity which 
even brilliant analogies cannot dispel. McTaggart’s contention that 
past, present and future are relations in which events stand to some- 
thing outside the time-series she regards as questionable. ‘* To 
postulate an entity entirely outside the time-series is tantamount to 
admitting that there can be reality without time, and this is sus- 
piciously like begging the question.”’ In Part ii of the work certain 
of the metaphysical problems are handled from a more independent 
point of view. These are “ Prediction,” “ Irreversibility,” “* Becom- 
ing,” “Contingency” and “ Reality.” As regards the first, Dr 
Cleugh’s position is that the “ happening” of events is ultimate, 
indefinable and unpredicable, though “ that E will happen ” can in 
some cases be rendered very highly probable. If predictions, strictly 
so-called, are taken to be certain, then there can be no prediction, 
and the reason is that the notion of certainty and the notion of 
happenings in time are incompatible notions. In discussing “ irre- 
versibility ” the author urges that it is elliptic to talk of “‘ time” as 
being irreversible. That is to hypostatise Time into a big blank 
absolute. It is only if time be conceived as the order of a series of 
events, not as a hypostatised absolute, that the question whether it 
is reversible or no can be rightly asked. Furthermore, it is more 
fundamental to explain irreversibility in terms of the happening of 
events than to explain the happening of events in terms of irre- 
versibility.—It was indeed a fortunate circumstance that Professor 
J. L. Stocks left his three Forwood Lectures at Liverpool in 1935 in 
a form ready for publication. They now appear in a volume under 
the title of Time, Cause and Eternity (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1938, 6s. net). The author explains that his special concern is the 
tenability of the view that the temporal is dependent on a timeless 
eternal; and in interpreting that conception to devote special 
attention to the notion of cause. For when the temporal is repre- 
sented as dependent on the eternal, a causal relation is asserted as 
holding between them. But obviously the eternal and the temporal 
cannot be temporally related. It may, however, be the case that we 
are trying to work with too narrow a conception of causation, that 
explanation in terms of temporal antecedents is not enough, and 
that a tenable and satisfactory metaphysics needs in addition some- 
thing like that formal cause which for Aristotle was the operative 
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principle in nature. In the first Lecture an admirably succinct and 
lucid account is given of the Greek view of Time and Cause, special 
attention being naturally directed upon Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
Four Causes. This doctrine, like the Platonic doctrine of Forms, of 
which it is a development, is essentially an assertion of the sub- 
ordination of process to actuality. The world is known as a vast 
ordered scheme which simply is. In the second Lecture Professor 
Stocks devotes attention to the Modern Notion of Time and Cause. 
Two features of the modern period are selected as decisive, the 
natural sciences and the historical point of view. The scientific 
determinism of the nineteenth century is faithfully recorded in the 
writings of J. S. Mill. Mill took it to be axiomatic that the present 
determines the future and that the parts determine the whole; for 
him the human mind, will and purpose had to conform to the scheme. 
In the nineteenth century, however, history came to its own. Bury’s 
view of the nature of the historical method is explained and examined. 
The idea of progress, as Bury defined it, in spite of its assertion of 
necessity, involves, it is contended, an exaltation of man in the 
scheme of things which is quite foreign to the scientific point of view. 
The nearest approach we have to a generalisation of the historical 
point of view, Professor Stocks suggests, is in the philosophy of 
Bergson. Yet when compared with the immanent teleology of 
Aristotle, it is difficult, so he urges, to avoid concluding that under 
cover of the Elan Vital Bergson is really reintroducing, not merely 
Purpose and the Final Cause, but with it in addition all the other 
three causes which Aristotle used. In the third Lecture, entitled 
** Construction,” the author endeavours to suggest an outline of a 
possible reconciliation between the metaphysics of science and a 
metaphysics based solely on history. The conditions of such a 
reconciliation can, it is argued, best be satisfied if the view that the 
temporal process is self-explanatory be relinquished, and both nature 
and human history are viewed once more sub specie aeternitatis. 
Nevertheless, the only kind of eternity which has any real significance 
either for religion or for metaphysics is an eternal which is in causal 
relation with the temporal. 

Professor L. S. Stebbing’s recent work Philosophy and the Physicists 
(London: Methuen & Co., 1987, 7s. 6d. net) is a valuable and pene- 
trating analysis of the metaphysical speculations in which certain 
eminent scientists have recently indulged. The book is divided into 
four Parts, under the titles respectively of ‘“‘The Alarming 
Astronomers,” ‘‘ The Physicist and the World,” ‘“‘ Causality and 
Human Freedom,” and ‘* The Changed Outlook.” Most of Professor 
Stebbing’s criticisms of Jeans and Eddington seem to me to be 
sound and valid, although one may regret her statement that “* both 
these writers approach their task through an emotional fog,” and 
‘* present their views with an amount of personification and metaphor 
that reduces them to the level of revivalist preachers.” In the first 
Part she is mainly concerned with Sir James Jeans, and points out 
that he attempts to maintain each of the following six statements : 
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(1) Space and time are mere mental constructs ; (2) Space and time 
are the media through which our senses receive messages; (8) These 
messages are from the outer world; (4) These messages give us 
knowledge ; (5) Nature is our knowledge ; (6) What enters through 
the gateways of knowledge is appearance rather than reality. Now 
it is impossible to accept (1) together with (2) and (8). And (4) and 
(5) are left completely unexplained, whilst, taken in conjunction 
with (6), they would seem to be nonsensical. If space and time, 
as required by physics, are nothing but forms of order appropriate to 
the co-ordinating of our sensible observations, they cannot also 
consistently be regarded as the media through which “ our senses 
receive messages.” In the other three Parts of her work Professor 
Stebbing deals chiefly with the popular writings of Sir Arthur 
Eddington. ‘‘ Science,” Eddington says, ‘‘ aims at constructing a 
world which shall be symbolic of the world of commonplace experi- 
ence.” In effect he restricts science to mathematical physics, and 
conceives of its task as being to construct a symbolic world. As 
against this view our author argues that a physical theory must 
have a physical meaning, that physical knowledge cannot be confined 
to pointer-readings, but must at least be knowledge about the order 
of sensory recurrences. Eddington seems to regard the familiar 
world as a story constructed by the perceiving part of the individual 
mind out of messages received from the external world, so that the 
familiar world turns out to be an illusion. It is.an illusion which 
the perceiving part of the mind makes for itself under the delusion 
that it is translating messages sent from the external world. ‘‘ We 
are,’ writes Eddington, “* acquainted with an external world because 
its fibres run into our consciousness ; it is only our own ends of the 
fibres that we actually know; from these ends we more or less 
successfully construct the rest.” [This whole notion is, in fact, 
borrowed from Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science.]| But, Professor 
Stebbing pertinently asks, can it be plausibly maintained that any 
mind is acquainted with ends of fibres running into its consciousness ? 
Can anyone recognise the description of his mind’s self-knowledge as 
an awareness of receiving messages that have to be decoded? And 
she resolutely resists Eddington’s right, on his own premisses, to 
assume that “‘ there is an inscrutable absolute behind phenomena,” 
that is to say some “‘ background ” in which pointer-readings may be 
‘““embedded.” In discussing in the latter half of her book the 
problem of ‘‘ Causality and Freedom,” the author insists that the 
so-called ‘‘ indeterminism ” of quantum mechanics has no bearing 
whatsoever upon the question of human freedom and responsibility. 
If only statistical laws can be applied in dealing with microphysical 
elements, yet these laws are based upon causal laws. According to 
Bohr’s theory, there is no way of discovering when an electron will 
‘jump ” from one orbit to another, nor to which orbit it will “ jump.” 
And since the initial state does not determine the final state, the final 
state is unpredicable. Yet tosay that the electron is “ free to choose ” 
where it will “ jump ” is altogether inappropriate, and has led to_a 
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mass of confusion in discussions concerning the bearing of recent 
developments in physics upon the problem of free will. ‘The problem 
of free will does not arise until we pass from the notion of being 
responsible for to the notion of being responsible to, and that passage 
is illegitimate. Freedom and responsibility appertain to persons, 
not to choices, not to bodies, not to desires. 

The new volume of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (N.S. 
Vol. XXXVII. London: Harrison & Son, 1987, 25s. net) contains 
several papers, read before the Society during its 58th Session, 
1936-37, which are of special interest.—The Presidential Address was 
given by Professor Alexander, who took for his topic ‘ Form and 
Subject-matter in Art.” In large measure this Address is a re- 
inforcement of the author’s well-known views. Premising that a 
work of art is a physical object, whatever the medium may be, 
Professor Alexander interprets this as implying that it is, in part at 
least, a complex of sensible.experiences or sensa. It is not, that is 
to say, the physical matter of a picture, for instance, which is the 
object of the esthetic judgement, but its appearance to sense. The 
artist introduces from his mind elements which he blends with the 
physical object, and constructs the object so as to mean these 
ingredients which he imports. The imputed characters are not 
first imagined and then imputed; the blending is immediate and 
what is imputed is experienced as belonging where it is imputed. 
Empathy (Einfiihlung), properly speaking, occurs when a mind is 
at one with another mind. The materials which the artist uses are 
arranged, selected and manipulated so as to admit a new ingredient 
from the mind’s own resources, a meaning is embodied in the material. 
Beautiful nature is nature seen with the artist’s eye, and a beautiful 
picture is the artist’s fashioning of his material which turns it into 
nature. The artist creates a fresh nature which has the individuality 
of nature herself—With the exception of Professor de Burgh’s 
valuable essay ‘On the Idea of a Religious Philosophy,” now 
incorporated in his recent book already reviewed in our July issue, 
the rest of the papers in the present volume fall broadly into two 
groups, those concerned with ethical questions and those which 
expound in various connexions the doctrine of “ logical positivism.” 
—Professor G. H. Langley writes on “‘ Freedom and Modern Political 
Conceptions.” Freedom is founded, he contends, in the urge of the 
complex unity described as a person towards self-fulfilment. 
Accepting Kant’s conception of every rational being as belonging to 
the Kingdom of Ends as sovereign, he points out that the individual 
is conscious of creating the laws to which he is subject, and that in 
proportion as he is able to abstract from the contents of his private 
ends he will find himself, without any sacrifice of freedom, united 
with others in submission to universal law. The insistence of the 
Founder of Christianity on the worth of the individual irrespective 
of the class to which he belongs embodies the principle from which 
democratic institutions have sprung. Professor Langley then 
proceeds to consider in their relation to personal freedom some of 
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nt the principles fundamental to modern Corporate States—Fascism 
7m and Nazi Socialism—to Communism, and to the democratic form of 
ng i government.—In a suggestive and thoughtful paper on “ Evaluation, 
ge Causality and Freedom,” Professor T. E. Jessop maintains that, from 
1S, whatever it sprang, evaluation is sui generis. It may be described 
as the distinguishing of worthwhileness from pleasantness, and 

S. | ranking in a considered order of higher and lower. To have and 
ns feel an attraction to an object or course of action is one thing, to 
Mm, — demand or pronounce whether the having or feeling is worthwhile, 
‘as good or right, is another. The first may be called interest and the 
nd second evaluation. The efforts to remove this distinction break 
re down when we consider the nature of knowing. In two ways knowing 
a is accompanied by evaluation: (a) there is the belief that the effort 

e, to know is worthwhile, and (b) there is the belief, when once the effort 
at has begun, that we ought to follow evidence instead of causal pressure ; 
1S that is to say, the evaluations are of an ethical kind. Freedom does 
he not mean indeterminism ; but determination by evidence is vastly 
he different from causal determination.—Mr A. K. Stout contributes 
he an able and well-reasoned paper on “ Free Will and Responsibility,” 
Se in which he seems to be following closely on the lines of 'T. H. Green. 
ot Volition is free, it is maintained, so far as it really proceeds from the 
nd self which is said to will, and is not imposed upon it by conditions 
d. external to it. Action from motives is free action inasmuch as the 
1S motives belong to the self. Liberty of indifference is not true liberty, 

re because, if there be nothing in the nature of the self as a voluntary 
nt agent that determines it to decide in one way rather than another, 
al. the decision cannot be attributed to the self. If we are to account 
‘ul for the varying degrees of responsibility in the case of an individual, 
ito we must conceive of freedom as consisting in the degree in which the 
ty volition of the moment proceeds from and expresses the self as a 
1’s whole, such wholeness as is within the reach of our actual imperfect 
Ww selves.—Under the title “‘ Prolegomena: to a Theory of the Moral 
1e, Criterion,” Professor C. A. Campbell adversely criticises what he 
wo calls the ‘‘ orthodox ”’ way of conceiving the moral criterion, the view, 
ch namely, that the moral standard is expressible in some definite 
1.” content, and that (speaking generally) conduct is judged morally 
cal good or morally bad according as it attains to or falls short of that 
he concrete standard. On two grounds this theory, it is maintained, 
nt. must be dismissed as invalid: (a) there will be many persons who do 
to not, and even many who cannot, accept this standard as their 
1al standard ; and (b) even if all persons were to accept precisely the 
In same concrete standard, it would still be illegitimate to judge the 
ite moral worth of their conduct in terms of its approximation to that 
ed standard, because this basis of judgement takes no account of certain 
he factors of which every satisfactory moral judgement must take 
ve account, namely, certain influences which have a facilitating or an 
ich obstructing effect upon the agent’s achievement of his concrete 
en standard but for which the agent himself cannot be held responsible.— 
of Amongst the second group of articles, that by Mr A. J. Ayer on 
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“Verification and Experience” is important. Mr Ayer confines 
himself to questions concerning the nature of what he calls basic 
propositions and the manner in which our determination of their 
validity depends upon our experience. By “ basic propositions ”’ he 
means propositions which need not wait upon other propositions for 
the determination of their truth or falsehood, but are such that they 
can be directly confronted with the given facts. Neither the form 
nor the validity of basic propositions is dependent merely on con- 
vention. Since it is their function to describe what can be immediately 
experienced, their form will depend upon the general nature of the 
** given,” their validity upon their agreement with it in the relevant 
particular case. The question, then, is: What is this relation of 
agreement ? What kind of correspondence do we suppose to subsist 
between basic propositions and the experiences which verify them ? 
Mr Ayer examines and rejects certain answers which have been 
given to this question, such, for example, that the relation of agree- 
ment is of the same kind as that which holds between a picture and 
that of which it is a picture, but he does not appear to have any 
definite answer of his own to offer——Under the title “‘ Physicalism ” 
Mr C. A. Mace discusses the relation of psychology to the natural 
sciences. He endeavours to defend an essentially ‘‘ physicalistic ” 
or behaviouristic view concerning the facts with which psychology 
deals ; but tries to state this view in a form which avoids the affront 
to common sense entailed by the denial of significance, truth or 
importance to psychological statements of the traditional introspective 
kind.—In a paper on “ Mental Facts”’ Mr I. Gallie discusses the 
question whether there is anything distinctively and irreducibly 
‘* mental” in the subject-matter of psychology. Of the different 
reactions against a rigid dualism the most extreme, he thinks, is to 
to found in the form of neutralism outlined by Bertrand Russell in 
his Analysis of Mind, adopted by Mr Ayer in his Language, Truth and 
Logic, and defended by Mr Mace in the paper just referred to. Mr 
Gallie discusses the adequacy of this type of view to explain the 
facts, or some of the facts, of mind. As to whether any strictly 
neutralistic theory of mind could be true, or even plausible, he 
feels most uncertain. 

Asking the question “‘ Where is Philosophy Going ? ” (Philosophy, 
Oct., 1937), Professor J. H. Muirhead contests Wittgenstein’s dictum 
that ethical and esthetic predicates are destitute of any real meaning. 
He argues that while it is certainly true that our sense of the value 
is primarily a response of the emotions to something in the object, 
as apprehended by sense and intellect, of which it is the bearer, yet 
this does not and cannot mean that the response is to something 
which only touches us superficially, and which, beyond the emotion, 
has no further import for us as rational beings. On the contrary, 
it means that it is the response to something which touches us at a 
level deeper than knowledge, and appeals to the whole personality, 
something with which, as rational responsible beings, we are con- 
cerned at least as deeply as we are with the truth of our knowledge 
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of actual fact.—In the same number of Philosophy, Dr W. D. Lamont, 
writing on “ Philosophy, Science and Value,” maintains that 
philosophy takes as its material the theories of the sciences and the 
beliefs and faiths of ordinary men. These it tries to think together 
into a consistent world-view. For it the main question is not 
whether these beliefs and theories square with empirical fact, but 
whether they square with each other. Its test is the logical principle 
of non-contradiction.—In this number of Philosophy there is also a 
suggestive article by Professor F. C. Bartlett on “‘ Some Problems in 
the Psychology of Temporal Perception.” He expresses doubt 
whether there is, properly speaking, any time experience at all. 
People talk about duration and the like as an experience, because 
they have already decided that it is impossible to know that events 
are in time unless there is an experience of time.—In an optimistic 
address on “ Civilization ” (Philosophy, Oct., 19387), Viscount Samuel 
predicts that the civilization to come cannot be materialistic, or lay 
too much emphasis on “ things.” A really great civilization cannot be 
content to take as its symbol the tools of industry and agriculture, the 
hammer and the sickle ; or with spending for long its chief enthusiasm 
upon factories and tractors. That is to see in man a body that makes 
and consumes, rather than a mind that thinks and creates, under- 
stands, aspires and enjoys. A civilization in which economic factors 
are not kept as servants but are raised to be rulers, or even gods, 
can never suffice for the human soul. Philosophy coming out of its 
phase of classicism, science coming out of its phase of materialism, 
and religion from its servitude to dogmas that are outworn, may 
join in reconstructing a spiritual and intellectual framework for the 
future. 

In an article entitled “‘ Some Reflections on Plato’s Republic” 
(Philosophy, Oct., 1987), Dr A. E. Garvie attempts to look at the 
world around us with Plato’s searchlight. There never has been, 
and there is never likely to be, he thinks, a Government which could 
claim the proud title of an aristocracy in Plato’s sense, although 
there have been, and may still more be, approaches to it.—Professor 
Leon Roth, of the University of Jerusalem, has written an interesting 
little volume on Descartes’ Discourse on Method (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1987, 6s. net). Although generally the Discourse is looked 
upon as an introduction to Descartes’ philosophy, this is not really 
true. Both the Meditations and the Principles of Philosophy are in 
truth prior to the Discourse as a whole, while its concluding chapter 
rounds off the preceding account of Descartes’ aims by an exposition 
of the difficulties to be found in their execution. So that the Discourse 
is both a history and a criticism of Cartesianism as it presented itself 
toitsauthor. It is a retrospect, a summing up of a life’s achievement, 
rather than the laying down of a programme.—Writing on “ Cartesian 
Reputations of Spinoza ”’ (Phil. R., September, 1937), Professor Albert 
G. A. Balz considers Cardinal Gerdil’s dissertation on the Incom- 
patibility of the Principles of Descartes and Spinoza (published in 
1800) and Francois Lamy’s treatise, Le nouvel Atheisme Renversé, 
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ou Refutation du sistéme de Spinosa, published in 1796.—Mrs 
Constance Maund’s volume on Hume’s Theory of Knowledge: A 
Critical Examination (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1987, 12s. 6d. 
net) is a very careful, thorough and painstaking study of Hume’s 
epistemology, which can be unreservedly recommended to all genuine 
students of Hume. We hope to review it in detail in a subsequent 
number. The author tries to discuss Hume’s views in such a way 
that anyone who is familiar with the work of those who preceded 
him and who follow him will be able to judge how they are related to 
the process of development of the problems they concern. She has 
come to disagree strongly with the view of his early critics, 
which is still widely current, that Hume has nothing of importance to 
contribute to philosophy and that his own claim to fame as a 
philosopher lies in the fact that he developed the false premisses of 
his predecessors to their logical conclusions. It seems to her on the 
contrary that Hume was the first to raise some of the problems 
about which philosophers are still puzzling to-day.—To the series 
** Great Thinkers,” Dr B. M. Laing contributes an article on “‘ David 
Hume ” (Philosophy, Oct., 1937), dealing largely with his theory of 
causation; and the present writer one on “Immanuel Kant” 
(Philosophy, Jan., 1938), in which an attempt is made to show how 
the two later Kritiken are related to the first.—The latest of the 
series of works on ‘‘ Modern Sociologists ” is a volume on Comte : 
The Founder of Sociology, by F. S. Marvin (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1936, 6s. net). It is an interesting, sympathetic and critical 
study of the French thinker. Two sides of Comte’s work stand out, 
Mr Marvin thinks, prominently, and are represented by his two 
treatises, the Positive Philosophy and the Positive Polity, of which 
the former contains his synthesis based on science and the latter its 
application to the problems of life. In the former is his first exposition 
of sociology as the crown and unifying principle of all science. This 
is the underlying idea of all his thought, and it is the main topic of 
Mr Marvin’s book. Comte claimed to have added human events to 
the rest of events describable in terms which may be called “ laws ” 
and so far capable of being predicted. An important question was 
as to the difference, from the standpoint of regularity and prediction, 
between individual and collective happenings. There would seem to 
be two crucial kinds of difference, (a) the far greater complexity which 
at once arises as we multiply the objects of our study, and (b) that 
man in society actually generates something independent of his 
individual will, which acts upon him above his own volitions, and 
may be, or may not be, susceptible of study and prediction as the 
individual is. The question how this is to be studied is the question 
with which the author is chiefly concerned, because it was precisely 
this super-individual being of which Comte was constantly thinking 
and speaking. 
G. Dawes Hicks. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


La Crise Morale du Temps Présent et Education Humaine. By 
Alfred Loisy.—Paris: Librairie Emile Nourry, 62, rue des 
Ecoles, 62, 1987.—Pp. xx, 372.—20 fr. net. 


ALFRED LoIsy’s new book is intended as a farewell message to the 
public. He is a very old man, living, I am told, quietly in retirement 
in the country, and no longer much in the public eye. His books 
have never had a very large sale in France, where the Catholics are 
not allowed to read them, and the freethinkers for the most part are 
not much interested in Christian origins. In Germany there is a 
prejudice against anything French, and German Protestantism, as 
represented by Harnack and his school, regarded Loisy, not without 
reason, as a formidable opponent. In England he has been widely 
read, but our New Testament critics now take but little notice of him. 
Professor Lightfoot, for instance, does not mention him in his 
Bampton Lectures, though he has much in common with the new 
Form-criticism. 

Though I strongly disagree with much that Loisy has written, he 
is certainly one of the most acute of modern critics. His La Naissance 
de Christianisme is very destructive in its conclusions, but his argu- 
ments must be met, not ignored. The tone of weariness and dis- 
appointment in his last book is patheti¢, and all must wish that he 
may not end his days with the feeling that he has not received justice 
from his contemporaries. 

When he began to write he was, in intention, a loyal Catholic. He 
thought that he had found a new method of apologetic, which would 
establish the faith above high-water mark, where the waves of 
criticism could not reach it. His deeply sceptical intellect would not 
allow him to find rest in a school which was content to eliminate the 
supernatural from the Gospels, while continuing to pay divine 
honours to the Jesus of history as the perfect man and the perfect 
teacher. The deification of the historical Jesus he believed to be 
the work of the faith and love of the Church, which made Him the 
centre of a mystery-cult. The Jesus of history was for him an 
apocalyptist, who believed that a divine intervention was coming in 
the very near future, to terminate the existing world order and 
inaugurate a “‘ kingdom of God.” The journey to Jerusalem which 
ended in the Crucifixion was, in Loisy’s opinion, not a deliberate act 
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of self-sacrifice, but was undertaken in the hope that the great miracle 
would take place on His arrival. It is needless to add that for him 
the Body of the Crucified remained in the ditch into which it was 
probably thrown. 

The real incarnation, if we may use such a word, was in the 
Church which the faith and love of the disciples created. This Church 
had not much more than an accidental connexion with the Galilean 
ministry, and soon moved far away from the range of thought possible 
to Palestinian peasants. It has continued to change from that time 
to this, as all living things must change in response to a changing 
environment. ‘ If we want to convince ourselves of the identity of a 
grown man with the infant of thirty years ago, we do not try to 
squeeze him again into its cradle.” If we assume that God wished 
the Church to survive, we must suppose that He approved of what- 
ever changes were necessary to ensure its survival. 

This in outline was Loisy’s apologetic ; and though he no longer 
has any hope or wish for reconciliation with the Church which excom- 
municated him, it does not seem that he has altered his views. The 
so-called eschatological school of which Schweitzer was the prota- 
gonist, and which captured the adhesion of Professor Burkitt in 
England, is now generally recognised to have overshot the mark. It 
does not account either for the overwhelming impression which the 
personality and teaching of Jesus certainly made on His followers, 
nor for the numerous passages in the Gospels which do not lend 
themselves to this interpretation. Much of the recorded teaching in 
the Synoptic Gospels rises far above the level of catechetical instruc- 
tion, and bears a personal stamp which it is difficult to associate either 
with a political Mahdi or with a deluded fanatic. Many critics are 
now more inclined to suspect the genuineness of the apocalyptic 
prophecies, which may reflect the hopes of the Palestinian Christians 
rather than the teaching of the Master. 

There have been times in the history of literary criticism when it 
has been the fashion to suspect or deny the genuineness of the best 
attested books, or to detect the sinister activity of a “ redactor ”’ in 
interpolating and falsifying his texts. Even Plato was cut down to a 
few dialogues. These extravagances are soon discredited. In the 
New Testament especially, modern criticism is usually rather con- 
servative. But Loisy will have no half measures. The Acts of the 
Apostles is almost worthless as history, and “‘ the Epistles attributed 
to the apostle Paul are an amalgam of doctrines and moralities the 
greater part of which are strangers to their reputed author.” 

Here I cannot help thinking that the author’s critical discern- 
ment has deserted him. St Paul is a writer with a style of his own, 
and most scholars would I think agree that the text bears few traces 
of having been seriously tampered with. The unimportant Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians is under suspicion, and for my own part, 
though when I read Ephesians in English I think it may have been 
written by St Paul, when I read it in Greek I do not recognise his 
manner. The Pastoral Epistles may be spurious; but of the rest I 
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a we may be reasonably certain that they are from the pen of the 
apostle. 

In Loisy’s earlier books he spoke of “‘ comme deux Christs,”’ and 
the second Christ, who alone seemed to have any real significance, 
was to all intents and purposes the Catholic Church. But now that 
the Church has failed him, he wishes to go back to the original Gospel, 
which was, as he now reads it, a simple message of love to man, self- 
sacrifice, and pure morality. He speaks with a new respect of mysti- 
cism as the heart of true religion, and makes an earnest appeal to 
make a clean break with traditions which are inconsistent with 
morality, and with “ childish beliefs’? which no sensible man can 
accept any longer. The Old Testament especially is, he thinks, a 
mere drag upon rational faith. 

The old man, it seems to me, here shows a more genuine religious 
conviction than readers of his earlier books were always willing to 
credit him with. ‘ The traditionalists will destroy Christianity ” ; 
such is his fear. Perhaps he has hardly faced the question why 
beliefs which seem to him purely childish—he is fond of this epithet 
—have shown such vitality. Perhaps he has not considered whether 
a religion stripped of myth and legend could have a future, except 
for a few scholars like himself. That myth has a legitimate and 
necessary place in religion, and even in philosophy is a truth which 
it is easier to accept in our day than at the time when rationalism 
was dominant. 

Miracle, it has been said, is faith’s dearest child. It is not and 
cannot be the foundation of faith. It needs only a moment’s reflexion 
to see that the miracles in the creeds prove nothing that has any 
interest for religion. They are not the source of faith, but they are, 
for very many minds, its normal product. Religious dogmas are the 
bridge by which men cross between the seen and the unseen, the 
temporal and the eternal, the natural and the spiritual. In their own 
context they are not purely childish. They should be judged by the 
same standard as Plato’s myths, as a poetical and symbolical pre- 
sentation of truths which cannot be brought into a rationalistic 
scheme. 

The love which is the soul of mysticism is not the love which takes 
but the love which gives—it is self-devotion and self-sacrifice. How 
is it, he asks, that we see so little of this spirit among Christians, while 
the false gods which are worshipped in some European countries, in 
Russia, Germany, and Italy, are able to evoke enthusiasm and self- 
denial worthy of a better cause ? If an anti-God crusade can claim 
its martyrs, must the true God call in vain for men and women to 
fight in His cause ? 

So part of the book is devoted to an examination of the totali- 
tarian States ; and he now sees that the Roman Church is a State of 
the same order. For a long time it was the only survivor of the 
authoritarian Governments of the past. Now this type of State has 
risen from the dead in a harsher and more uncompromising form than 
ever. 
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The chapter on Germany is witty and caustic ; there is life in the 
old man yet. He accuses the Roman Church of protesting vehemently 
against the infringement of the concordat by Hitler, without sufficiently 
insisting on the fundamentally unchristian and immoral doctrine of 
German racialism. The treatment of Jews and Protestants does not 
trouble the Holy See. The Vatican is no champion of justice or 
morality ; its interests are almost entirely political. 

In Italy Catholicism is not persecuted ; it is ‘‘ domesticated ” by 
Mussolini. The Church has been allowed to reap very tangible advan- 
tages ; but, as Loisy says, will the Catholics in other countries con- 
tinue to respect and obey a Pope who is merely an Italian priest, an 
official of a foreign Power? The Pope did not dare to say a word 
against the rape of Abyssinia, nor against the encouragement and 
help which Italy has given to Franco. 

In speaking of Spain, Loisy forgets all his urbanity. It seems that 
in his country retreat he has heard only one side, that of the so-called 
Government. At any rate his view of the situation is widely different 
from that of those who have studied it on the spot. 

The later chapters are a moving plea for what Sabatier called the 
religion of the Spirit as opposed to the religions of authority. The 
plight of the civilised world is not hopeless ; there are some signs of 
a return to true religion; but if no such reformation takes place, 
civilisation is doomed, and it is only too possible, he thinks, that 
insensate war-mongers, with their foolish racialist or imperialist 
“myths,” may lead Europe to ruin. 

W. R. INGE. 


BrIGHTWELL MANOR, WALLINGFORD. 





Ends and Means: an Enquiry into the Nature of Ideals and into the 
Methods employed for their Realisation. By Aldous Huxley.— 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1987.—Pp. 336.—8s. 6d. net. 


** My own nature,” writes Mr Aldous Huxley in his brilliant chapter 
on Inequality, “is on the whole phlegmatic,” that “ of the man who 
is naturally cautious, thoughtful, not easily moved,” the tempera- 
ment characteristic of the eighteenth century, before the advent of 
Rousseau and Romanticism. To judge from the work before us, Mr 
Huxley’s confession hardly does him justice. Phlegm is not precisely 
the dominant note. And three Aldous Huxleys at least are to be 
found in solution in these pages. 

There is, first, Aldous Huxley the literary artist, evidenced not 
only in his style and in the manner in which he presents his subject, 
but especially in two sure symptoms of artistic mentality, energy of 
imagination and individualism. He moves more easily in the realm 
of ideal vision than in the realm of actuality. His imaginative 
optimism contrasts sharply with his pessimistic view of fact. He has 
no patience with historical tradition or the established order of society. 
He regards not only Fascist Italy and Germany and Soviet Russia, 
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but the self-governing democracies, England, France, America, as 
alike permeated by militarism. So all politicians in all countries, are, 
consciously or unwittingly, potentially or actually, athirst for dictator- 
ship. Mr Huxley is an artist also in his bias towards Individualism. 
Centralised government is an abomination to him; he is all out for 
devolution and the replacement of crowd-organisation by small self- 
governing groups. The State—even Society with a big S—is a bogy 
to be conjured out of men’s minds at all costs. If the evils of the 
world are to find a remedy, it will be by the leavening of society 
through small bands of brothers united in devotion to a common 
purpose. This preference for voluntary groups as instruments of 
reform is not motived by political doctrine so much as by the artist’s 
tendency to work in small coteries of fellow enthusiasts. 

The second Aldous Huxley is the Rationalist, bringing a trained 
scientific intellect to bear on the problems of individual and social 
betterment. He comes before us as a “ rational idealist ”’ (p. 71), with 
faith in reason and, above all, a whole-hearted devotion to truth. 
His aversion both to Fascism and the existing régime in Russia is 
provoked mainly by their shameless disregard for truth. It is the 
scientist again who rebels against the artist’s individualism and 
insists on the necessity of taking the individual and the coterie in 
their “ context,’ and on judging each recipe for reform in relation 
to the given atmosphere and environment in which it has to be 
realised. But, just as he is conscious of the limitations of art, so also 
he recognises the limitations of science. Scientific research is incorri- 
gibly departmental, and the increasing tendency to specialise needs 
rectification by philosophy. He fully endorses Plato’s conception 
that the function of ‘‘ dialectic ”’ is to criticise, and, if reason should 
so require, to destroy the assumptions of the special sciences. 
“Reality as actually experienced contains intuitions of value and 
significance, contains love, beauty, mystical ecstasy, intimations of 
godhead. Science did not and still does not possess intellectual 
instruments with which to deal with these aspects of reality ” 
(p. 267). Metaphysics, in Mr Huxley’s view, is the one thing needful 
for salvation. “‘ It is impossible to live without a metaphysic.” Not 
that he is to be charged with intellectualism. Philosophy, indeed, 
must be disinterested ; but the liberation from prejudice and passion 
comes not from the intellect but from the will. ‘* Most ignorance is 
vineible ignorance. We don’t know because we don’t want to know. 
It is our will that decides how and upon what subjects we shall use our 
intelligence ’’ (p. 270). Plato, had he used our modern terminology, 
would have agreed. Love and awareness, we are told, are the essential 
virtues (p. 122); the Buddha was right “in classing unawareness and 
stupidity among the deadly sins” (p. 32). “* If the world is to be saved, 
scientific methods must be combined with good intentions and devo- 
tion. By themselves, neither goodness nor intelligence are equal to 
the task of changing society and individuals for the better” (p. 157). 

This brings us to the third Aldous Huxley: the prophet, pro- 
claiming a gospel of salvation to the world. We follow him in con- 
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struing the term widely, to cover all those who look forward to a 
golden age of “ liberty, peace, justice, and brotherly love.” ‘“‘ From 
Isaiah to Karl Marx,” so runs the second sentence of the book, ‘‘ the 
prophets have spoken with one voice” (p. 1). But is Mr Huxley 
right in his belief that for thirty centuries all the prophets have been 
of one mind as to “ the ideal goal of human effort ” ? That they have 
differed as to means and methods is, of course, true ; but what about 
the abyss that severs this-worldliness from other-worldliness, the 
faith in man with a big M from faith in God? This is an antithesis 
of ends, not merely of means. Indeed, we find Mr Huxley, on the 
very next page, speaking of a bewildering multiplicity of ideals 
(italics ours). It would be entertaining to arrange a meeting between 
Isaiah and Karl Marx, with Mr Huxley as arbiter ; and to watch the 
three, in Burke’s phrase, “ pigging together, head and points, in the 
same truckle-bed.”” Mr Huxley has found a telling title for his 
volume; but the category of ends and means in his case, as in 
Aristotle’s, breaks down as soon as he attempts to apply it seriously 
to the problems of human life. No, there are prophets and prophets ; 
where all are agreed is only in negative denunciations of the existing 
order of society. It is the prophet in Mr Huxley as well as the artist 
that prompts his wholesale—and at times, to use his favourite term, 
paranoic—diatribes against the vices of the age, Totalitarianism, 
Militarism, Nationalism, and the rest, diatribes which in their acerbity 
are hardly consistent with the temper of disinterestedness nor with the 
ideal of non-attachment to things temporal which is the main burden 
of his prophetic mission. ‘‘ The more violence the less revolution,” 
he quotes from Barthelemy de Ligt: and, from Dr Marett—‘ the 
only real progress is progress in charity ” (p. 25). This is the positive 
gospel, to which we shall return ; it is what gives the main interest 
and much of the value to Mr Huxley’s book. 

So “‘ Saul is among the prophets,” and Mr Huxley tells us towards 
the close (pp. 269 ff.) how he arrived there. A few years since, he 
believed that the world, as a whole, possessed neither value nor 
meaning. He accepted the abstractions of science as the truth about 
ultimate reality ; and, further, found in scepticism his own wish- 
fulfilment, namely, liberation from an unjust political and economic 
system and from a morality of sex-repression. What affected his 
conversion was the spectacle of the practical results of the denial. 
If the world as a whole has no meaning, meaning will be sought and 
found in isolated fragments of it ; in a nation, for instance, or a class 
ora party. Manisa born metaphysician ; “ la recherche de l’absolu ” 
is unquenchable, and when baffled by the relativity of the whole 
will take refuge in the apotheosis of a part. It was “‘ the manifestly 
poisonous nature of the fruits ” of agnosticism that led Mr Huxley 
to realise that a “‘ philosophy of meaninglessness is accepted only at 
the suggestion of the passions,” and to embark on a speculative 
adventure which should satisfy alike the demand of the intellect for 
truth and that of the heart and will for good. The philosophy he has 
discovered is expounded in the three concluding chapters, entitled 
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respectively Religious Practices, Beliefs, and Ethics. He says of 
them at the outset that they are “the most significant, and even 
from the purely practical point of view, the most important in the 
book.” We shall, therefore, omit all reference to the intervening 
chapters, which comprise “ a sort of cookery book of reform,” for all 
the interest of their contents, and devote our attention to this closing 
section containing Mr Huxley’s metaphysic. 

Of the three chapters, the most important is that entitled 
“ Beliefs ” (Chapter XIV). After a survey of our scientific knowledge 
of man and nature, and a trenchant exposé of its limitations, Mr 
Huxley goes on, as has already been noted, to stress the urgency, 
alike for theory and practice, of a comprehensive Weltanschauung 
that will reveal a meaning and a value in the universe. This is 
admittedly no easy task: to demonstrate any necessary connection 
between truth and practical goodness may well be impossible 
(p. 275). Of the traditional arguments to Theism, some (i.e. the 
ontological and teleological) “‘ carry no conviction whatever, while 
the rest can only raise a presumption in favour of the theory that the 
world possesses some integrating principle that gives it significance 
and value.” The classical arguments are not demonstrative, but their 
probability is surely stronger than he is willing to allow. Above all, 
they need, as Professor Dawes Hicks has so ably shown in his recent 
Hibbert Lectures, to be taken in correlation, as successive stages in a 
cumulative chain of inference. It is not on “ abstract reasoning” 
but on “‘ experimental reasoning concerning matter’of fact ” (yet do 
not the traditional proofs also reason from factual experience ?) that 
Mr Huxley stakes his all; and, we must add, not so much on experi- 
mental reasoning as on the unreasoned experience of the mystic. In 
mystical experience, as also in that of art, is given a knowledge—Mr 
Huxley hesitates a moment over the term—but the whole trend of 
his thought is to affirm it—“‘ of an impersonal] spiritual reality, under- 
lying all being ” (p. 294), a synthetic intuition of a unity of separate 
personal consciousnesses, analogous to the physical unity which science 
shows to underlie “‘ the independent existents of our common-sense 
universe ” (p. 800). The point most strongly emphasised is that the 
principle of spiritual integration thus revealed is super-personal, and 
further that its truth is apprehended in an experience, transcending 
the familiar distinctions of emotion, volition, and cognition, and even 
the subject-object relation ; ‘‘ a consciousness,” to quote the author’s 
words, “in which the subject-object relation no longer exists and 
which no longer belongs to the experiencing self” (p. 296). The 
writings of mystics, both Christian and (especially) Buddhist, offer 
consistent evidence that this crowning spiritual experience is the 
fruition of a super-personal human consciousness in union with 
that of a super-personal Absolute. Finally, the road to the goal is 
that of meditation and ethical virtue. ‘‘ Meditation is the technique 
of mysticism. Properly practised” (Mr. Huxley has much to say 
that is interesting in Chapters XIII and XIV on this subject) “* with 
due preparation, physical, mental and moral, meditation may result 
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in a state of what has been called ‘ transcendental consciousness,’ — 
the direct intuition of, and union with, an ultimate spiritual reality 
that is perceived as simultaneously beyond the self and in some way 
within it” (p. 286). Knowledge, he tells us again and again, is a 
function of being ; and “‘ being can be profoundly modified by train- 
ing.’’ God, the Absolute, is not good ; for morality implies conflict 
with evil, is personal, and is transcended in the state of mystic con- 
summation ; but “‘ virtue is the essential preliminary to the mystic 
experience ”’ ; “‘ if we would transcend personality, we must first take 
the trouble to become persons ” (p. 225). Morality is a discipline to 
non-attachment, a non-attachment that is negative only in name and 
“* entails the practice of all the virtues ” (p. 4). Above all, “ it entails 
the practice of charity ” (ib.). For once, at any rate, Mr Huxley falls 
into line with Aquinas, for whom charity is the form that gives both 
unity and perfection to the moral life. But they touch only to part 
company ; Mr Huxley has no place in his philosophy for the Thomist 
doctrine of virtue “ infused ” by grace. His other-worldliness, though 
suprarational, is entirely antipathetic to supernaturalism. 

There are three points in this metaphysic of mysticism that give 
ground for criticism. The first concerns Mr Huxley’s theory of know- 
ledge. Asa rational Idealist he is bound to treat this matter as of the 
first importance. When he sets the knowledge of direct experience 
in contrast with that reached by way of inference, has he given 
thought to the meaning of the terms thus contrasted? Is not the 
experience already permeated by inferential thinking, in such a 
manner that the logical and discursive sequele are rather an explicit 
unfolding of what is already given, than a new type of mental activity 
imposed ab extra on the experimental datum ? There is in truth no 
experience that is not implicitly intellectual, any more than there is 
any logical thinking that is not helped on its way at every stage by 
intuition. Once this is recognised, a number of phrases rashly (it 
seems to us) employed by Mr Huxley must be called in question. 
The mystic’s experience, we are told, is “‘ supra-rational.” Surely 
not so, if reason be taken in the wide sense of the Greek and medieval 
tradition, free from the limitation to the processes of ratiocination, 
to which it has been confined by the narrow dogmatism of the last 
three centuries. Wherever there is conscious unification of differences, 
be it in science, art, religion or mystical ecstasies, there the intellect 
is active, there, in the great phrase of Plotinus, ‘* Nous is king.” So, 
again, we are told that “ the physical world of our daily experience 
is a private universe quarried out of a total reality which the 
physicists infer to be far greater than it” (p. 296). Is not this an 
inversion of the fact? The world of our daily experience is a public 
world, and no one dreams of questioning its publicity, until science 
intervenes with a profoundly unphilosophical theory to the effect 
that we have all along been living in a private world, and can only 
escape its subjectivity by way of inference. But no such inference is 
possible; once in a private world, all the logic and all the science in 
the universe can never get you out of it. Once more, the same 
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mythology is largely responsible for Mr Huxley’s insistence that the 
mystical experience transcends the subject-object relationship and 
therewith the scope of personality. His denial of McTaggart’s asser- 
tion that “‘ there cannot be experience which is not experienced by a 
self” is motived by the conviction that personality and selfhood are 
so integrated with animality that no liberation from the prison-house 
is possible unless their barriers are overcome. Would it not be truer 
to say that the consciousness of personality, on the level of reason, 
is of a synthesis, that at once acknowledges and unifies the diversity 
of individual existents ? 

Our second point concerns the philosophy of religion. Mr Huxley 
follows the main stream of Indian philosophy, including Buddhism 
in what he regards as its purer non-theistic form, in rejecting the 
belief in a personal God. The ultimate reality, ‘‘ substantial to the 
world,”’ is impersonal or super-personal. Which ? Since his Absolute 
is spiritual, we take it that “ super-personality ” is what he means to 
affirm. Individuality of any kind appears to be excluded; for 
individuality, like personality, implies particularisation and separate- 
ness, which is precisely what is transcended both in the Absolute and 
in the experience of the mystic. What, then, is meant by calling the 
ultimate reality spiritual? It is conscious, yet not self-conscious ; 
can a spiritual consciousness be conceived that is not individual ? 
The answer, I suppose, is that ex hypothesi the Absolute is incon- 
ceivable, to be spoken of only by the via remotionis, which excludes 
all positive determinations. With what right, then, does Mr Huxley 
hold it to be spiritual ? His language is again and again reminiscent 
of the closing part of Spinoza’s Ethics. Spinoza’s Ultimate Substance 
was, of course, extended as well as conscious and self-conscious (idea 
idee) ; and, further, it was individual. As individual, it was capable 
of response to man’s intellectual love, which, we read, is part of the 
Infinite Love wherewith God loves Himself and, in loving Himself, 
loves men. Would Mr Huxley accept this doctrine? I think that 
he wavers, in his view of Ultimate Reality, between the “ scientific ”’ 
plane of what Spinoza calls ratio (knowledge of universals) and the 
higher plane of scientia intuitiva, where individuality is all in all. 
This issue of response is all important for any gospel that builds on 
mysticism ; as Dr Inge has said, it is the mystical experience of love 
that provides the supreme argument for the being of God. 

Mr Huxley’s references to Christian theology, as contrasted with 
his own impersonalism, are at times singularly inapposite and mis- 
leading. ‘“‘ All the great religions,” he writes, ‘“‘ have taught the 
necessity of transcending personality ; but the Christians have made 
it particularly difficult for themselves to act upon this teaching. 
They have accompanied the injunction that men should lose their 
lives in order to save them by the assertion that God Himself is a 
person and that personal values are the highest that we can know ” 
(p. 240). When have Christians said this? Catholic Christianiy 
at all events has never endorsed the position that God is personal ; 
it affirms personality in God, which is quite another story; the 
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doctrine of Divine personality was first put forward, in opposition to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, by Unitarian thinkers at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Mr Huxley quotes St Bernard’s nescio, nescio ; 
and every orthodox Christian would allow that of the divine nature 
in its ultimate being only negative predication was admissible. But 
St Bernard, St John of the Cross, and the author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing, to all of whom reference is made by Mr Huxley, would 
have been horror-struck at finding their teaching about the ultimate 
reality identified with that of Yajnavalkya. ‘‘ We are a long way 
from particularised Hindu or Christian divinities,” writes Mr Huxley 
(p. 290). There never has been and never will be any “ particularised 
Christian divinities.” 

“* God,” says Mr Huxley, “‘ is not good,” and the reason for this 
denial is apparent, for he strangely identifies “‘ goodness” with 
morality. Has he never heard of the well-worn triad of values, truth, 
beauty and moral goodness ? And are not truth and beauty as fully 
entitled as virtue to the term “‘ good”? Certainly, God’s life transcends 
that of morality; as Aristotle wrote long ago, to think of Him as 
doing His duty or exercising the virtues of temperance or courage is 
an absurdity. But what serious theologian, in asserting that God is 
good, or rather that He is goodness, ever dreamt of confining His 
activity within the cadres of moral virtue? He is the ground, indeed, 
of the moral life for man ; but His goodness means His perfection, as 
the locus and principle of unity of all being and of all value. 

These comments bring us to our third criticism, bearing on the 
way of life that leads man to union with the Absolute. In his chapter 
on ‘ Religious Practices,” Mr Huxley contrasts the Buddhist way of 
mediation (jrana-marga) with that of devotional faith (bhakti-marga), 
calling the latter the ‘‘ emotional method,” favoured by “ people of 
viscerotonic habit,” and ‘used by the majority of Christians ” 
(pp. 234-5). This contrast doubtless has a significance in the history 
of Indian religion, at all events after the theistic movement contem- 
porary with our Middle Ages ; in relation to Christianity, it has none 
at all. Mr Huxley is obsessed by a determination to sever any form 
of mystic contemplation from the belief in or devotion to a personal 
God. He is very severe on the excesses and perversions of religious 
devotion, e.g. the cult of the negro Father Divine in our own day, and 
with justice ; but what sense is there in the statement that “ what 
applies to the worship of Father Divine, applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
all other forms of bhakti-marga,” i.e. presumably to all recorded 
instances of love for a personal God. Surely if there is one out- 
standing characteristic of the Christian way of life, it is the persistence 
with which its teachers have held to the synthesis of contemplation 
with a personal devotion that is the inevitable fruit of knowledge. 
Mr Huxley laments the decline of mystical Christianity in these 
latter days, and its replacement by a pernicious sacramentalism 
(p. 298). Was there then no emphasis laid on the Sacraments by 
the medieval mystics, for instance by St Bernard? Let Mr Huxley 
devote half an hour of his leisure time to the magnificent office com- 
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posed at the Pope’s request by St Thomas Aquinas for the feast of 
Corpus Christi. Indeed, he here lapses into inconsistency ; for if, as 
he maintains in the final chapter on Ethics, body as well as intellect and 
spirit should be trained to participate in the mystical union, must not 
the sacramental view of physical nature, as the “ outward and visible 
sign ” of the Divine immanence, be granted a dominant place in his 
scheme of salvation? Such was the kernel of the teaching of St Bona- 
ventura, one of the greatest of sacramentalists and of Christian mystics. 
No: Mr Huxley’s synthesis is, as he confesses, incomplete ; for 
he clings at almost every point to a dualism that contradicts the 
unificatory purpose of metaphysic. We close with one more example. 
He preaches a doctrine of non-attachment, of negation of desire, in 
language drawn from the pure fountain-head of Buddhism. Yet, 
almost in the same breath, he assures us that the import of the 
message is positive, pregnant with constructive inspiration for the 
service of our fellow-men in their present hour of distress. He cannot 
have it both ways at once. Of the two moments, the negative and 
the positive, one must have the primacy ; and the alternatives, both 
for theory and practice, lie poles asunder. On the one hand, there 
is the way of detachment, not merely from evil desire, from egotism 
and self-will, but from all desire, and therewith from the tyranny of 
temporal circumstance ; a way for which human affections and per- 
sonal obligations are but necessary instruments of self-culture. This 
self-culture itself.is but a transitory and incidental.episode ; for the 
final end is detachment even from the self and an impersonal absorp- 
tion in the All. That is the Buddhist way of life, and Mr Huxley 
has travelled far along it. But there is another way, and along this 
too, in his more generous and constructive moments, he aspires to 
travel. Like Buddhism, it prescribes detachment, not from all 
desires, but only from such as are centred in self; and this, neither 
as a means to temporal self-culture nor yet as a final goal, but in 
subservience to a motive at once positive and sovereign, the soul’s 
love for God. This is the way of Christianity, and it leads to a con- 
summation, not by absorption of personal differences in an imper- 
sonal deity, but by reciprocal communion, in which man knows God 
face to face. In this conception, and in this alone, is to be found an 
adequate motive and justification for our efforts for humanity. For 
it, and it alone, gives assurance that human personality is of infinite 
worth, and that the service of our fellows, so far from being a means 
to self-liberation from illusion, is enriched and ennobled through 
participation in the love of God. W. GC: oe Boe 
READING. 





Jesus and His Sacrifice: A Study of the Passion Sayings in the Gospels. 
By Vincent Taylor, Ph.D., D.D., Principal and Professor of N. T. 
Language and Literature at Wesley College, Headingley, Leeds.— 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1987.—Pp. xiv, 339.—10s. 6d. net. 


Dr Vincent Taytor has won an honourable place in theological 
scholarship by his services to Gospel criticism, notably as one of the 
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first to introduce to English readers the method of “‘ form-criticism.” 
In this book he turns criticism to its proper use, as the scientific 
approach to an interpretation of the New Testament which culminates 
in a Biblical Theology. The central and longest part of the present 
volume consists of a careful and critical study of the sayings attri- 
buted to Jesus Christ in the Gospels with reference to the purpose and 
meaning of His death. This study is prefaced by a brief account of 
the Old Testament (and Jewish) background, and followed by a 
theological construction. 

In Part I, Dr Taylor treats of the Kingdom of God, the Messianic 
Hope, the ideas associated with the titles ‘“‘ Son of Man,” “ Son of 
God,” and “ Servant of the Lord,” and the practice and theory of 
Sacrifice among the Jews. He takes the view that the Kingdom of 
God in the teaching of Jesus is an eschatological but not an apocalyptic 
concept, and that while it is still in some sense future, yet it is pro- 
claimed as “ present already in the Messianic work and ministry of 
Jesus.”” That “‘ Jesus believed He was, and claimed to be Messiah,” 
he holds to be beyond reasonable doubt, but ‘‘ Messiahship was a 
burden ” to Him, and “ no conception of it current among His con- 
temporaries answered to His own.” He defends the view, which in 
spite of critical doubts still seems to be the most probable, that Jesus 
did describe Himself as Son of Man, but interpreted this concept on 
the lines of the Isaianic Servant of the Lord. In the chapters which 
follow, he has no difficulty in showing that whatever Jesus said about 
His death is intimately related to His Messianic calling, and to the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. The point in which his treatment 
differs from a good deal of modern work is the great prominence 
given to the idea of sacrifice. Dr Taylor follows, substantially, the 
interpretation given by the Bishop of Lincoln in his important book, 
The Fulness of Sacrifice. 

In Part II this idea is shown to be necessary to give unity to the 
** Passion-sayings,” the fundamental testimonia, of course, being the 
two Marcan passages: the saying about “‘ a ransom for many,” and 
the account of the institution of the Eucharist, where Mark is power- 
fully supported by the earlier account in I Corinthians xi, which is 
expressly offered as primitive tradition (mapéA«Bov amd rod Kuplov). 
That the tradition attested by Mark and Paul does definitely 
interpret the death of Christ as a sacrifice, and represents Jesus Him- 
self as sanctioning this interpretation, he places beyond doubt. But 
he does not appear to recognise fully the fact that in Luke we have 
a different account. Luke has a parallel to Mark x. 42-45, which 
omits the crucial words “‘ to give his life a ransom for many ”; he 
gives an account of the institution of the Eucharist which omits the 
clause about the ‘‘ blood shed for many ” (according to the shorter 
‘** Western” text, which Dr Taylor rightly prefers); and he intro- 
duces the idea of the “‘ covenant ” (3:aréOcuar, Luke xxii. 29) without 
connecting it with the “ blood ” of Christ. This is surely not acci- 
dental. It is no wonder that theologians, to whom the whole idea of 
sacrifice and ‘‘ ransom” is uncongenial, have tended to prefer the 
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non-sacrificial view which may be derived from the Third Gospel. 
We must choose between Luke and Mark. Dr Taylor in fact builds 
upon Mark, but his partiality, perhaps, for “ proto-Luke ” hinders 
him from seeing to what extent Luke represents a different tendency. 
The late Professor Burkitt once said that Luke has transposed the 
Passion-narrative from the key of tragedy to that of pathos. (Dr 
Taylor has surely unduly minimised the significance of Luke’s substi- 
tution of the words “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ” 
for the Cry of Dereliction.) Throughout the Lucan writings (for the 
Acts may be compared with Paul as the Third Gospel with Mark) a 
kind of Christian humanism has tended to obscure some of the deeper 
and more mysterious aspects of the Gospel. 

Dr Taylor’s treatment of the Johannine sayings is interesting. He 
rightly refuses to follow those critics who would ignore the Fourth 
Gospel in an examination of the subject with which he is dealing, 
while he is far from the uncritical view which would accept the 
Johannine sayings as anything like the ipsissima verba of Jesus. It 
is significant that after a careful and critical examination of these 
sayings, it turns out that the words actually attributed to Jesus (as 
distinct from comments or expansions of the Evangelist) add very 
little to what we may gather from the Synoptic sayings, and indeed 
do not in some respects go so far as they do. The moral of this seems 
to me to be twofold: it suggests (a) that ‘‘ John” has not, on this 
point at least, used an irresponsible freedom in placing sayings in the 
mouth of the Lord ; but also (b) that little is gained by attempting 
to isolate what may be regarded as “ authentic” sayings of Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel. Its real contribution lies in the massive re-inter- 
pretation within which reminiscences of the words of Jesus and the 
Evangelist’s own profound reflections form a new unity of thought. 

Part III is theological interpretation. Dr Taylor does not claim 
that this is necessarily derived directly from the sayings of Jesus 
which he has studied, since other factors must also be taken into 
account. He claims that this is the direction in which those sayings 
point, and that the kind of doctrine which he sets forth is harmonious 
with their implications. He shows that the purely ‘“‘ Abelardian ” 
view has singularly little direct support in the sayings. They imply, 
in any case, the victory of a representative Person over the powers of 
evil, and the sacrifice of a representative Person for the deliverance 
of man; and they countenance the view that this sacrifice is in some 
way expiatory. They countenance, in his opinion, also the view that 
the sufferings of Jesus were in some sense penal. This seems to me 
more difficult to establish. But the emphasis is rightly laid upon the 
fact that in instituting the Eucharist our Lord provided a rite through 
which His disciples are given an active share in His offering, and that 
this fact, in the light of the sayings, lays down an authoritative basis 
for a doctrine of the Atonement. 

Here the act is even more fundamental than the word. It may 
be suggested that the sayings of our Lord, in fact, however funda- 
mental and important the study of them may be, do not in the nature 
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of the case afford, alone, a sufficient basis for a doctrine of the meaning 
of His death. For, as Dr Taylor brings out clearly enough, the all- 
important thing is that He did something, that something happened, 
in this real concrete world of history. We still await a thorough and 
critical treatment, at once historical and theological, of the Gospel 
story in its whole setting, and in relation not only to ideas, eschatolo- 
gical, sacrificial and so forth, but to the facts of a concrete historical 
situation, with its moral, political, ecclesiastical, national, inter- 
national issues, its antecedents and its consequences, clearly defined, 
For lack of this I feel that some of the theological propositions in 
Part III, for all their expert critical grounding in Parts I and II, 
hang a little in the air. But it is not fair to demand of a book some- 
thing which falls outside its plan. As it stands, it is a significant piece 
of work, which makes a real contribution to a positive theology upon 
a critical and historical basis. 
C. H. Dopp. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





The Life of Jesus. By Conrad Noel. With Prologue and five Appen- 
dices—London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 1937.—Pp. 531.— 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE appearance of another life of Jesus is proof, if indeed any were 
needed, that the Founder of Christianity still exercises that spell 
over the minds of men that has driven them in every age to try and 
reach a clearer apprehension of the most dominating personality that 
has appeared on the stage of human history. Mr Noel deals faith- 
fully with that by this time more or less moribund type of criticism 
that seeks to relegate Jesus to the realm of myth or sees in the Gospel 
record the results of an imaginative construction so amazing that no 
parallel to it can be found in the whole annals of literature, sacred 
or profane. The “ invention ” of such a character as Christ would 
indeed be a greater miracle than anything that emerges in the Gospel 
record itself. 

If Mr Noel has not very much to say that is new in his approach 
to one of the most absorbing as it is one of the most complex of the 
problems that challenge human ingenuity, that is less due to any lack 
of learning or acumen in the author than to the nature of a study of 
which the critical and historical data have been so exhaustively 
examined that little that is new remains to be said. At best no more 
can be hoped for than an attempt to view the complex material 
available from a fresh angle of thought and to reduce to more manage- 
able proportions the vast mass of hypotheses that since the days of 
Strauss and Renan have been deduced from the Gospel record. 

But it is difficult to assess the intrinsic value of Mr Noel’s contri- 
bution to the solution of the problem from the somewhat equivocal 
nature of the presuppositions on which he builds. He seems to pass 
from the historical or “‘ modernist ”’ position to that of an uncom- 
promising transcendentalism by a process of thought that makes an 
intelligible combination of them very difficult to arrive at. His 
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“ Jesus ” is at once a political reformer with his character rooted in 
the political and cultural history of his race, with no aim beyond the 
establishment of social justice and equity, and a supernatural being 
whom Mr Noel invests with the Nicene attributes of “‘ Very God of 
Very God.” Such a collocation as this is apt to create confusion in 
the general impression derived from Mr Noel’s treatment of his 
subject. We are confronted by those antinomies that inevitably 
accompany the attempt to combine the realism of history with the 
ideal estimate of Christ’s character that invests him with divinity and 
thus takes him out of the historical process altogether. That this 
complexity is the crux of the whole Gospel problem may be admitted, 
but it is reinforced rather than reduced by the “ natural’? and 
empirical setting in which Mr Noel presents his subject and we pass 
from one “* provenance ” to the other with a sense of bewilderment 
that detracts from the value of Mr Noel’s vivid narrative. 

In dealing with the nature of the “ Kingdom ”’ our author will 
not admit the traditional idea of it as belonging to a transcendental 
order that lies in a remote and unimaginable future and here all 
modernists will be found to agree with him. Jesus was in direct 
lineal descent from the seers of the prophetic epoch who foreshadow, 
if in less explicit language than he, the “ reign’? of God that will 
follow a deep and enduring national repentance. But if Jesus was 
no more than the herald of the new order of social righteousness ; if 
all that he sought was a new estimate of social and political values 
and a renewed attachment to that ideal of national regeneration that 
runs, like a refrain, through the prophetic literature of his race, it is 
difficult to reconcile this purely human and empirical “‘ provenance ” 
with the extravagent claims that Mr Noel makes for him in other 
relations. The “ nature’’ miracles, for instance, are accepted at their 
“face” value, not as being “ portents ” designed to compel belief, 
but as “signs” or events “significant ” of the life and fruitfulness of 
the new world. We must confess that this appears to us to involve 
a distinction without a difference. It was a“ sign ” that the Pharisees 
demanded as proof of his credentials that Jesus refused to grant 
them. Mr Noel’s argument, which is often adduced, that there is no 
a priort ground for refusing credibility to the Gospel miracles in view 
of the vast potentialities in the realm of physics opened up by 
modern science, destroys the very ground on which the traditional 
claim for their acceptance rests. The whole point and purpose of a 
“miracle ’? is to demonstrate the power of God to annul, for special 
purposes, those laws by which the physical world is governed. If 
the Gospel miracles are no more than the divine anticipation of 
physical phenomena that science may some day include in the 
“natural” order as commonly understood, they cease to be 
“ miracles ” and to serve the purpose that Gore and Illingworth and 
Headlam and a host of conservative theologians claim for them. 

When Mr Noel says of the stilling of the storm by a word, “ it is, 
we conceive, likely enough that things happened as the narrators 
record them,” we must enter a protest against an attitude as naive 
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and unconvincing as Newman’s argument in favour of the miracle | 


of Loretto, that every one in Rome believed it. Mr Noel is no more 
successful than his countless predecessors in the same field in his 
attempt to combine two totally incompatible aspects of the character 
of Jesus and the essential content of his personality. By bringing his 
** commission ” to the level of a purely social regeneration in which 
the individual is absorbed in the larger issue belonging to the Jewish 
commonwealth, even if it be viewed ideally as representative of man- 
kind generally, much that Jesus taught must be regarded as sub- 
sidiary which by common consent belongs to the very core and 
essence of his message. What the exact nature of the ‘“‘ Kingdom ” 
was in his own thought, and how far it did or did not approximate 
to the current Messianic doctrine of his own age, is a problem that has 
been attacked from every angle and on which there is still no general 
agreement. Moreover, Mr Noel does not tell us how we are to 
reconcile the purely social interpretation of the coming palingenesis 
with the transcendental character that it ultimately assumed when 
the “‘ Kingdom ” failed to materialise in the form in which Paul and 
the early Church expected it. If Jesus was primarily concerned with 
a “new ” earth in which the “ new heaven ” was a kind of rhetorical 
addendum, the only conclusion open to the candid historian is what 
Loisy affirms of him, that he was a patriotic visionary in no essential 
particular different from other zealots who had tried conclusions with 
the imperial régime and involved themselves in catastrophe. That 
in the case of Jesus out of catastrophe came consolidation and a 
renewed activity of evangelical zeal in those whose early hopes had 
appeared to be shattered is one of those events that can only be 
measured by a historical and psychological reconstruction of the 
conditions that produce them. For Mr Noel, as with the traditional 
interpretation of this sudden change from despair to enthusiasm, it 
was the resurrection that provided the initial impulse and on which 
the fervid faith of the primitive Church was founded. He equates 
this stupendous event with the phenomena of spiritualism so that it 
was a “‘dematerialised ” body, if such a phrase has any meaning, that 
passed through the “ great stone” of the tomb and the doors and 
other material obstructions that Jesus encountered in the amazing 
activities of the forty days. 

Mr Noel’s treatment of the Ascension is not less bewildering to 
the philosophic mind. ‘* We believe,” says Mr Noel, “ that Jesus 
was taken up into heaven; not, that is, into the skies, for heaven is 
no more beyond the clouds than it is upon the earth or under the 
earth. For ‘heaven’ is where God is and God is everywhere!” 
No one can be content with the kind of celestial ‘‘ hide and seek ” 
adumbrated by such language as this. It is about as helpful as 
Westcott’s assertion that the Ascension was not “‘ a change of place 
but a change of state.” For while a change of “ place ” can affect 
the senses a change of “ state” is invisible and can only be known 
by those who experience it. If the Ascension was no more than this, 
even if we can invest such a piece of pure metaphysics with any 
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reality worth the name, the disciples cannot have been aware of it. 
It is, indeed, the old dilemma, that combination of the natural and 
the supernatural, the mystical and material, that must defeat any 
attempt at rational exposition while human thought and language 
remain what they are. 

Mr Noel gives us many vivid and convincing pictures of the local 
scenes in which Jesus grew to manhood. His is in many ways a 
compelling portrayal of the incidents and influences that marked the 
path to humiliation and death that lay ahead of him. 

One conclusion emerges from a perusal of this stimulating study, 
that we are no nearer a satisfactory synthesis of the endless contra- 
dictory elements that a study of the Gospel discloses and that the 
available data are at once too meagre and too manifold to produce a 
reconstruction in which the product of “‘ faith ” and the presentation 
of “ fact ” can be resolved into an intelligible unity. 


REGINALD F. Rywnp. 
HERRINGSWELL, 
Bury St. EpMunps. 





Co-operation or Coercion? The League at the Crossways. By L. P. 
Jacks.—London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1938.—Pp. xvii., 
153.—8s. 6d. net. 


THE policy of Collective Security has been keenly debated recently 
as a political issue. As an abstract proposition the case in its favour 
can be presented with considerable force. The advocates of the 
policy, however, are apt to omit actual considerations with regard to 
the circumstances of the moment and the machinery available for its 
enforcement. More than this they fail to recognise the precise 
character of nationhood and so expect from the units on whose 
consent the operation of their policy depends a degree of ready 
acquiescence which in the nature of things cannot be forthcoming. 
Although for the time being, and for very good reasons, the policy 
appears to be officially abandoned, seeds of it are still there, and 
consequently all who look to a League of Nations as a desirable 
international agency for the prevention of war should not have their 
attention distracted from a close study of the functions which should 
be imposed on the League with a view to strengthening its authority. 
They should be made fully aware of the need for countering the 
arguments brought forward by those who maintain the sacrosanctity 
of the Covenant as originally drafted. 

No clearer exposition of the case has been published than this 
book. With simplicity of language, precision of expression and 
cogency of argument, Dr Jacks sets out to analyse not what collective 
security might mean were the League of Nations all-inclusive or 
were nations individuals, but what the attempt to pursue such a 
policy must mean with a League with four great powers standing 
outside and composed of nations inside, as keenly jealous as the 
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’ nations outside, of their own sovereignty. The use of collective force 
has been proved to be impracticable. But even were it practicable, 
as Dr Jacks says: ‘‘ All projects of coercion, whether limited or 
comprehensive, economic or military, form the worst possible medium 
for promoting good feeling, sound understanding and lasting agree- 
ment between sovereign states.”’ The failure in the Italo-Abyssinian 
War must not be attributed just to faults of machinery but to the 
inevitable breakdown in such a method of attempting to solve a 
dispute or stop a war. As the Lord Chief Justice said recently : 
“The primary object of a League of Nations being to prevent war, 
men naturally ask if it is not somewhat perverse that such an institu- 
tion should contemplate the use of the very force that it was intended 
to supersede.” Or as the author of this book puts it: “‘ the authors 
of the Covenant . . . invoked Satan to cast out Satan.” 

The futility of force, quite apart from its modern diabolical 
brutality, is apparent to the most superficial observers. They need 
only recall the promises as contrasted with the results of the Great 
War. This being so we are asked in these pages to regard armaments 
in their totality and we shall see that they constitute “‘ an enormous 
war machine dominating the life of nations.” ‘‘ No doubt,” says 
Dr Jacks, ‘‘ our armed strength wins us a certain kind of respect ; 
but we should be respected still more, and in a higher sense, if we 
overcame our inveterate habit of inventing moral reasons for looking 
after our own interests.” We might add that our past record of 
imperialist aggrandisement is largely responsible for the lopsided 
ownership of the earth’s surface and has engendered in others not 
only jealousy and suspicion but a frantic desire to follow our example. 
Meanwhile we arm to keep what we have got, including possessions 
of no economic value but important as strategic outposts. 

Extracts from page after page of this book might be quoted to 
show how war, armaments and coercion can never succeed in solving 
international differences or indeed in forcing other nations to renounce 
a particular form of government of which we disapprove. Dictator- 
ships may be pernicious. But to fight them singly or corporately will 
only strengthen them. 

Dr Jacks does not rest content in presenting his admirably 
reasoned destructive case. As a believer in such an organisation as 
the League of Nations he has interesting proposals to make for its 
proper use. He suggests substituting co-operation for coercion by 
making fund the underlying basis of the League’s authority instead 
of force ; and by a system of mutual insurance devising a plan by 
which economic advantages will be derived from membership and 
automatic withdrawal of these advantages by default. While in the 
present constitution of the League there are certain minor advantages 
which accrue from conference and investigation, membership does 
not include any specific gain in Peace time and the haunting and ill- 
devised obligation to use force in certain circumstances for frustration 
and punishment overshadows all else. The fund under the control 
of a Board of International Trustees would be derived from a per- 
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centage saving on the present expenditure on armaments by each 
nation and would be devoted to a number of currency, economic and 
social purposes which as a beginning are specifically enumerated in 
these pages. The plan is described as “ a good bargain ” which would 
attract nations without their feeling that any infringement of their 
sovereignty was involved. 

There can be no question that this carefully reasoned idea is 
attractive and that the continued existence of the League depends 
on a drastic redrafting of the Covenant by a bold initiative on the 
part of those states members who realise that drifting on with a very 
incomplete League governed by a constitution, the more important 
part of which is repudiated, must be fatal. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that the present attitude of the totalitarian states, in their 
uncompromising refusal to co-operate with others, presents a for- 
midable obstacle to the initiation of any such sensible scheme at the 
present time. The United States might come in but for the time being 
the temper of the other three major states is unpromising. Those who 
believe that Dictatorships are ephemeral can look with some hope 
into the future, even perhaps the near future. At any rate, when the 
accusation is made that those who reject wholesale the coercive 
obligations in the Covenant as it stands, have no alternative, this 
charge is met in the clearly reasoned constructive proposal set out in 
this book. The many students of foreign affairs, on which the 
domestic affairs of each nation ultimately depend, who believe in the 
establishment of some permanent form of international co-operation 
will do well to give careful consideration to the proposals of so 
notable authority as Dr Jacks. He makes no extravagant claim for 
his plan, but says with commendable modesty: ‘‘ The appeal is to 
common sense, humblest among the servants of the moral idea, but 
perhaps the most trustworthy. Its merits, if any, are comparative. 
If judged fantastic, the answer must be that it can hardly be more 
fantastic than the coercionist plan, hitherto in the ascendant, on 
which so much high talent has been wasted.” 

PONSONBY. 


SHULBREDE Priory, 
HASLEMERE. 





Yoga, A Scientific Evaluation. By K. T. Behanan, Ph.D.—London : 
Martin Seeker & Warburg, 1987.—Pp. 270.—10s. 6d. net. 


To the average modern mind, the term Yoga suggests magic, or a 
clue to the supernatural, or at best an elaborate process of self- 
hypnotisation. Yet Yoga is one of the several Hindu systems of 
philosophy based on the concepts of early Vedic thought which 
attracts the attention of the seeking mind in the East as well as in 
the West to-day. The common misunderstanding may be attributed 
to the popular confusion of Yoga with some of the depravities of the 
Tantrika cult and subsequent interpretations of the system by 
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abnormal fanatics. In its original form Yoga was systematised by 
Patanjali who assumed the metaphysics of Samkhya in a modified 
form. It assumes that mind has deeper strata of which the ordinary 
consciousness is not aware. Disciplined in the Yoga method, the 
mind is capable of tapping the reservoirs at deeper functional levels, 
In common with other Hindu systems, Yoga seeks to liberate the 
self from the ‘‘ bondage of the flesh ’’ and the “ distractions of the 
restless mind ”’ for the ultimate union with the Infinite. Body and 
mind are the media of expression of the spiritual life of the individual 
personality. Body is not, therefore, denounced. Physical health is 
as much a condition of the growth of the spiritual life as the mental. 
Patanjali insists on certain disciplines through which the mental and 
the bodily processes are co-ordinated under the control of the 
individual personality. Yoga is not concerned with metaphysical 
abstractions—abstract knowledge about the nature of the universe 
—but rather with the practical interest how the individual conscious 
subject would attain its ideal through a course of disciplined activity. 

In this volume the presentation and appraisal of Yoga are given 
in a dispassionate manner. No extravagant claim is made for it 
either as an esoteric doctrine or as a complete and final system of 
philosophy. It may disappoint those who would come to it looking 
for ‘‘ supernatural contents ” but it would at the same time disarm 
the sceptic whose approach is ever hostile to any system with a 
constructive end. The co-ordination of a system of thought with a 
programme of physical culture is a field for investigation by psycho- 
logy, physiology and the philosophy of religion. Dr Behanan’s 
disinterested and balanced evaluation of the material offered by the 
Yoga system will be of interest to the philosopher as well as to the 
scientist. His many-sided approach, with a comparative study, gives 
his work the value of comprehensiveness which will be appreciated 
by the readers in the West. 

D. M. SEN. 


CALCUTTA. 








